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Five of the addresses given at the Denver 
Convention in June were published in the 
October Journav. The addresses of four more 
Convention speakers, mentioned below, are 
reproduced in this issue in condensed form. 


Dorothy Kenyon, member of the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women, is a conspicuous example of feminine 
achievement in a field not too hospitable to 
women. Since her admission to the bar in New 
York in 1917, Miss Kenyon, as a member of 
the successful firm of Strauss and Kenyon, has 
practised law in New York City; battled 
vigorously for social reform, particularly in 
the field of labor legislation; served for two 
years as Deputy Commissioner of Licenses in 
New York City; and in January 1939 was ap- 
pointed by Mayor La Guardia as a justice of 
the Municipal Court to fill out an unexpired 
term. Although unsuccessful in the campaign 
for nomination to the judgeship this fall, Miss 
Kenyon made an excellent showing. In January 
1938 she was appointed the only American 
member of the League of Nations committee 
of experts composed of seven members (four 
women and three men), to make a three-year 
study of the legal status of women throughout 
the world. 


Cecilia Payne Gaposchkin, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge University, England, came to this coun- 
try as one of the early Rose Sidgwick Fellows 
in 1924-25 to study at Radcliffe. She was ap- 
pointed to the staff of Harvard Observatory, 
where she now holds a professorial appoint- 
ment from Harvard — an unusual honor for a 
woman. She is known among fellow scientists 
in this country and abroad as ‘‘a pre-eminent 
astrophysicist." Dr. Gaposchkin is a woman 
scholar for whom research has not precluded a 
happy family life: she and her husband, also 


gy 
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an astronomer at Harvard, plan their daily 
schedule to allow time for real enjoyment of 
their two children. Dr. Gaposchkin left Den- 
ver for an international meeting of astrono- 
mers in Paris, where her paper was hailed as 
solving a major mystery of astronomy — the 
temperature of the super novae, brightest 
objects in the universe. 


Mary Ellen Chase, well known author 
of novels whose Jocale is her native Maine, 
spoke informally at the last session of the Con- 
vention, sharing with the audience the fruits 
of her study of our heritage in education from 
New England. Miss Chase’s latest book, en- 
titled A Goodly Fellowship, has just been an- 
nounced, with the publisher's note: ‘‘Not 
only autobiography in its best sense, but a 
luminous and evocative picture of the trends 
and changes experienced in the last thirty 
years.’” Miss Chase is professor of English at 
Smith College. 


A.A.U.W. has had a good friend in C. S. 
Boucher ever since his active and helpful 
collaboration in the A.A.U.W. Cooperative 
Study of Changes and Experiments in Liberal 
Arts Education, directed by Dr. McHale, 
which was published in 1932 as the thirty- 
first Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Dr. Boucher speaks on 
problems of college curriculum and adminis- 
tration from long first-hand experience. As 
Dean of the College of Arts, Literature, and 
Science of the University of Chicago, 1926-35, 
he was instrumental in inaugurating the ‘‘new 
plan’’ of study which has attracted so much 
attention to that institution. After serving as 
President of the University of West Virginia 
for four years, Dr. Boucher this fall became 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. 
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HOW WOMEN HAVE ACHIEVED 
AS CITIZENS 


By Dorotuy KENYON 


I WONDER what women, and (even more 
important, perhaps) what men would 
have thought, a hundred years ago, if 
they could have visualized women’s prog- 
ress in this country; if they could have 
seen this gathering tonight, of women, 
all educated (more or less), all possessing 
degrees from universities of higher learn- 
ing, distinguished in many walks of life, 
many occupying high office; and then if 
they could have seen such a gathering 
being harangued first by a woman judge 
and then by a woman holding a Cabinet 
office, one of the highest positions next to 
the Presidency in the executive branch of 
our government today? I wonder too what 
the men and women of 1839 would have 
thought of our Woman-for-President Club 
and other similar exuberances of our high 
and ardent modern feminine spirits? 
Many of them would probably turn in 
their graves. Even the most enlightened 
of them would be astonished. Emma Wil- 
lard, for instance, a great educator and a 
great apostle of feminine education in her 
day, is reported to have said, ‘“The ab- 
surdity of sending women to college must 
strike everyone.” That may have been 
diplomacy on Emma Willard’s part, for 
she was working hard to get high schools 
for girls at the time. But it was most 
emphatically not diplomacy that inspired 
a certain judge to refuse to admit a woman 
to the bar of Pennsylvania in the 1880's 
with the remark, ‘In the profession of 
the law there is no place for a female.” 
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No, the changes that have come about 
in the world of women in the last hundred 
years are almost as incredible as the 
changes that have come about in the 
world of science. It has been a revolution, 
no less, a revolution of the intellect 
whereby 50 per cent of the people of this 
land have had opened to them the doors 
of intellectual freedom and opportunity. 


Some of the high lights of that advance 
I want to touch on tonight. To see it in 
proper perspective we have to go back a 
hundred years or so. A hundred years ago 
democracy was still in its infancy. But, 
infant or no, the doctrines of democracy 
were already beginning to bear fruit. One 
of the most important of those doctrines, 
universal education, had been in operation 
only a short time, but its stimulating 
effect was already beginning to be felt. 
Women had begun to learn something 
about their inferior status under our laws, 
they were beginning to assert their rights 
as individuals, both in the home in rela- 
tion to husband and children and also in 
the world of affairs outside the home. 
One of the first things that they got 
excited about outside the home, and a 
pretty good thing to get excited about 
too, was the institution of slavery. When 
it was decided to call a worldwide con- 
ference on the subject in London in 1840 
several American women were chosen to 
go as delegates. It all sounds natural and 
humdrum enough now to modern ears. 
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But London, believe it or not, was 
shocked to the core at the audacity, not to 
say the indelicacy and impropriety, of 
women daring to sit on the convention 
floor side by side with men, daring to 
participate publicly in the discussion and 
debate. After an interminable argument, 
the London men finally voted with great 
enthusiasm and unanimity not to seat the 
women, but to relegate them to the gal- 
lery, behind a good stout grill, instead. 
Shades of the veiled women of India and 
the Mohammedan countries! And yet this 
happened in London less than a hundred 
years ago and, most ironic of all, at a con- 
ference called to free the slaves. 


Ix was a good thing, however, that it 
happened, for it made our American 
women furious. They came back home 
with fire in their eyes, and the famous 
Women’s Rights Convention of Seneca 
Falls, held in 1848, was the direct out- 
growth of this London fiasco. 

The Seneca Falls Convention marks the 
birth, more or less officially speaking, of 
the women’s rights movement in this 
country. The famous Declaration of 
Women’s Rights, which was penned at 
that convention, has become a classic in 
the literature of the movement. Read- 
ing it now in the light of our present 
freedom, it has a strangely bitter flavor, 
like scorched embers where the fire has 
long since gone out but which still startle 
us with their choking, acrid fumes as we 
rake them over. 

The best of American women’s brains 
went into that bitter document. It is easy 
now to make fun of its quaintly exagger- 
ated phrases. But none can gainsay the 
passion, the intensity of thought and feel- 
ing, that went into its making, the cru- 
sading zeal of those great pioneering 
women ancestors of ours, their determina- 
tion to destroy injustices and to restore 
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elementary rights of human freedom, 
their consecration to their cause, their 
willingness to brave any and all indigni- 
ties, to be mocked at, scorned, and derided, 
all in pursuit of their great ideal of human 
liberty. What we are today, whatever 
meaning this gathering here tonight may 
have, is due utterly and entirely to those 
pioneers. 

Let me read you the opening sentence 
of that famous Declaration of Women’s 
Rights. It follows the model of the 
Declaration of Independence, but with a 
very special fire and brimstone all its own. 
It begins: 

The history of mankind is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations on the part of man toward 
woman, having in direct object the establishment of 


an absolute tyranny over her. To prove this, let facts 
be submitted to a candid world. 


Having got off to that good start, the 
document then proceeds to a long and 
horrifying catalogue of “‘injuries and 
usurpations."” And then, what seems 
to me the heart and essence of this ex- 
traordinary document, there comes at the 
very end this resolution: 


Resolved, that the women of this country ought 
to be enlightened in regard to the laws under which 
they live, that they may no longer publish their 
degradation by declaring themselves satisfied with* 
their present position, nor their ignorance, by assert- 
ing that they have all the rights they want. 


Knowledge we must have, said those 
pioneer women. With knowledge will 
come truth. And truth means freedom. 
That is what we want. 


Novery-onz years ago, thus spoke those 
women. And by what seems to me a 
strange coincidence, at this very moment 
— ninety-one years later — a new effort 
is being launched to give that knowledge, 
not just to the women of this country 
(for that has been pretty thoroughly done 
already), but to women all over the world. 
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The League of Nations, as many of you 
know, has recently taken cognizance of 
the problems of women and is attempting 
to put into effect on a worldwide scale 
that resolution passed at Seneca Falls 
nearly one hundred years ago, ‘“That 
women ought to be enlightened in regard 
to the laws under which they live.”’ 

It is odd and touching, I think, that 
the League of Nations Committee to 
study the legal status of women, of which 
I have the honor to be a member, should 
be one of the direct fruits (even if a bit 
belated) of our own Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion. It is one more tribute to the spirit 
and vision of our great women pioneers. 

And just as the Declaration of Women’s 
Rights was a milestone, so, I hope, will 
the League of Nations’ study when com- 
pleted be a small milestone in its own 
way, too. For it will show to the women 
of the world where they stand today, just 
as the Seneca Falls Declaration showed 
the women of America where they stood a 
hundred years ago. 


Bor to go back to those ‘‘injuries and 
usurpations’’; for the Seneca Falls cata- 
logue of grievances makes as handy a 
measuring-rod as any for my purpose. 
It is hard for us to take some of those 
grievances seriously, so preposterous do 
they sound, so foreign to what we are 
used and accustomed to. But that, thank 
God, merely goes to show how far we 
have come since those days. 

The grievances group themselves under 
two main headings: (1) grievances in 
respect to the civil and political rights of 
women generally; and (2) the grievances 
peculiar to married women. 

Let us first take the second group, 
the grievances peculiar to married 
women. 

As we all know, the major disabilities 
of women in the old days centered 


around married women. That was natural 
enough, since most women married, so 
that the term was practically co-extensive 
with the sex. On marriage, women ceased 
to exist as civil entities, their civil person- 
alities being deemed to merge from then 
on with that of their husbands. Their 
property also merged if it wasn’t actually 
taken over by the husband. We all know 
Blackstone’s famous quip (Blackstone, 
our great unconscious humorist), ‘‘Hus- 
band and wife are one and that one is the 
husband.’ Most of us also know that 
equally famous quip (I think it was 
Sophonisba Breckinridge who first gave it 
birth), that at the very moment when the 
husband was leading his wife to the altar 
and was saying to her, ‘‘With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,”’ he was 
actually taking every cent she possessed. 

That may sound funny to us now, but it 
was the actual state of affairs, even down 
to the middle of the last century. Worse 
still, along with this merger of their legal 
personalities and property rights with 
those of their husbands, went as might be 
expected a complete absence of control 
over their children. It was probably the 
pitiful spectacle of mothers having their 
children torn away from them by cruel 
husbands that first roused the humani- 
tarian ladies of Seneca Falls to the barbar- 
ity of such laws. 


Att these questions of the personal and 
property relations of husband, wife, and 
children form a tangled tissue of legal 
complexities which I cannot possibly do 
justice to in my brief talk tonight. All I 
can do is to pick out a few high lights to 
show the miraculous changes that have 
been wrought. 

First, in respect to children. The hus- 
band’s exclusive power over his children 
is now a thing of the past. In almost all of 
our states equal guardianship laws give in 
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effect the same amount of control to the 
wife as to the husband. With the excep- 
tion of a single state (Georgia, I believe), 
the fight to give mothers equal control 
with fathers over their children is now 
practically won. There are details here and 
there in different states in respect to which 
the right is not entirely equal, but they 
are all of minor importance. 

Next, in respect to the wife’s property. 
Here again the victory is practically com- 
plete. While the subject is far too complex 
to treat in any but very summary fashion 
tonight, nevertheless it is safe to say that 
in practically all of our states married 
women may now own property precisely 
as though they were unmarried. They 
may also control it practically as they 
please. In the community-property states, 
the battle has turned not on ownership 
but on control; and this battle in certain 
states is not yet fully won. In all states a 
wife can make a will disposing of her 
property practically as she pleases, such 
limitations as there are upon inheritance 
tending more and more to be equalized as 
between the sexes. 

Certain states still limit a married 
woman's right to contract or to engage in 
an independent business. But in most 
states she has full power in these respects 
with only the most minor, if any, limita- 
tions. 

A wife is also entitled to the wages 
which she earns. This latter right, how- 
ever, is subject in many states to two very 
important limitations: she is entitled to 
no wages (1) if she works for her hus- 
band, and (2) if she works for a third 
person inside her home. It is fair to say 
that substantial progress has been made 
in this field. But the mutual rights and 
obligations of husband and wife in the 
allied fields of wages, services, and sup- 
port still remain a badly confused, illogi- 
cal and tangled legal web. More thinking 


needs to be done in order to resolve the 
present tangle into some pattern of greater 
logic and common sense. 

Next, in respect to the wife’s personal 
rights. Here again great strides have been 
made. No longer does a woman on mar- 
riage become civilly dead. The husband, 
to be sure, is still the legal head of the 
household, but to a large extent that 
honor is an empty one nowadays. I doubt 
if most husbands know that it exists. 
In many states a wife may now choose her 
own domicile for many different purposes. 
She may also choose her own nationality. 
Her children may elect to take either 
their father’s or their mother’s national- 
ity, without being limited as they form- 
erly were to their father’s country. 

The fight is not wholly won, of course. 
The situation varies in detail from state to 
state. But in its major outlines the mar- 
ried woman's fight is won. It represents a 
truly amazing progress in the last hun- 
dred years, a progress that has brought 
about a social revolution of the most pro- 
found significance in the lives of every 
one of us. 

So much for the married woman. 


Nexr for that second set of grievances 
which is perhaps of even greater immedi- 
ate concern today because it touches all 
women, unmarried as well as married, 
and the future of democracy as well. 
That set of grievances has to do with the 
civil and political rights of women 
generally. 

First of all comes the right of suffrage, 
a right that is fundamental in a democ- 
racy. Well, as we all know, that great 
fight is won, that grievance is a thing of 
the past. 

The right to vote being won, the prob- 
lem centers now around, not the right to 
vote, but the extent to which and the 
manner in which we exercise that privi- 
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lege and duty. Women still do not vote in 
quite the same proportion as men. Women 
were a little slow at first to take up their 
new instrument of citizenship; many of 
them were timid perhaps and hesitant in 
entering this new field. But the hesitancy 
seems to be passing, and no one would 
now dream of questioning either woman's 
right to vote or the value of the woman 
vote to society. 


Crosexy related to the grievance that 
women did not have the right to vote was 
the grievance that they were, as the 
Seneca Falls phrase had it, “‘subject to 
zews in the formation of which they had 
no voice.’’ Another way of expressing the 
same idea is contained in that revolution- 
ary battle cry of ours, ‘‘No taxation with- 
out representation.’ Today that fight too 
is largely won. Having the right to vote 
and the right to hold public office, we 
women can no longer claim that we are 
subjected to laws in the making of which 
we have no voice. 

It is true that one or two public offices 
of major importance are still banned by 
law to women, notably the office of gov- 
ernor in the state of Oklahoma. But ex- 
cept for this and a handful of other offices 
of comparatively minor importance, prac- 
tically all public offices are now open by 
law to women as well as to men. The 
grievance, in so far as it exists at all, 
exists no longer in the realm of law but 
exclusively in the realm of custom. 
Speaking generally, it has now become 
entirely a matter of the extent to which 
and the manner in which we exercise our 
voices. 

Frankly, we don’t exercise them as 
much as we might. As we all know, 
women constitute but a tiny minority in 
our legislative bodies. There is one lone 
woman in the Senate of the United States, 
out of a total of 96 members; there are 


four women members of the House of 
Representatives out of a total of 435 mem- 
bers. The same is true of practically all our 
state legislatures. Women are eligible; 
but so far the voters have shown no over- 
whelming or irresistible impulse to elect 
them to public office. That may come in 
time. The present attitude of the public 
seems to be a beautiful illustration of the 
time-lag of custom; of the persistence of 
long-established, deeply-rooted, stubborn 
folkways and habits. Yet in law there is 
no barrier. The difficulty is purely psycho- 
logical. And that difficulty will pass, let 
us hope, as new conditions breed new 
habits. 


Anoruer great grievance of those pioneer 
women centered around the denial of 
educational opportunities. The Declara- 
tion points out that in 1848 all colleges 
were closed to women. That wasn't quite 
true even then, for Oberlin College was in 
existence and perhaps one or two others 
besides. But it was sufficiently true to con- 
stitute a serious grievance. Now of course 
it is completely untrue. You of my audi- 
ence tonight are positive proof of that 
fact. 

But the miracle of the opening up of 
educational opportunities to women has 
been accomplished not so much by 
changes in our laws as by changes in our 
customs. And not all the customs have 
been changed. Particularly in the realm of 
post-graduate education there has been a 
very perceptible lag. Many of the best 
technical post-graduate schools were for 
years closed to women. Some of the best 
still are. Other opportunities for training 
of a less formal nature but vital neverthe- 
less to the higher educational process, 
such as interneships in hospitals, have 
frequently been denied to women, thus 
presenting an insuperable barrier to their 
progress in some of the professions. The 
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law schools have been rank offenders, and 
it is only recently that some of the best 
have finally fallen in line. 

The last of the Seneca Falls ladies’ 
grievances must, I think, be read in order 
to be fully appreciated. Here it is in the 
language of 1848: 


He (meaning of course the male sex generally) has 
monopolized nearly all the profitable employments, 
and from those she (the female sex) is permitted to 
follow, she receives but a scanty remuneration. He 
closes against her all the avenues of wealth and dis- 
tinction which he considers most honorable to him- 
elf. As a teacher of theology, medicine, or law, she 
is not known. 


There is a good deal about that last 
grievance that has a familiar ring even 
today. But, like a good many of the others 
I have mentioned, it is largely a matter of 
psychology and custom. There are still 
very few if any professors of law or medi- 
cine in our ranks. Women are still likely 
to come out at the small end of the horn, 
financially speaking. Laws providing for 
equal pay for equal work are a common- 
place, but the possibilities and the means 
of their legal evasion are legion. There is 
still a stubborn predisposition to favor 
men, both as to jobs and as to the salaries 
paid them. No amount of legislation can 
change that stubborn fact. The folkways 
themselves must be changed; and, to a 
certain limited extent, I believe they are 
already changing. 


Anp so we find ourselves, ninety-one 
years later, with a brilliant record of 
achievement to our credit. If only those 
pioneer women, those heroines of Seneca 
Falls could see us now! How they would 
marvel at the miracle that they and we 
and all the intervening generations of 
women together have wrought! 

What would they see? 

Married women freed from their bonds, 
owners of property in their own right, 
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free to control their children’s destinies, 
to lead their own lives, to work at jobs, 
to participate in the world of affairs in- 
side and outside the home like any other 
human beings. Women, married and un- 
married, also freed from their bonds, citi- 
zens in their own right, free to obtain 
practically every sort of educational 
opportunity, free to vote, to hold public 
office, to work at all sorts of occupations, 
including all the professions, to partici- 
pate in and to influence the world of 
affairs like any other human beings. 
Human beings, in short, that is what our 
pioneer heroines would see, human beings 
with practically all the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship and with commensu- 
rate responsibilities as well. 


Taar is where the woman’s movement 
leads us. For one hundred years now we 
have been fighting for that freedom and 
equality of opportunity which we believe 
democracy should give all its citizens. 
Now that we have won that fight, or 
substantiaily won it, what lies ahead? 
Of course, for one thing, there is the 
need to complete and to guard what we 
have won. Freedom is never wholly won, 
but is always in process of being won. 
So we cannot rest on our oars. We must 
watch and cherish our rights, we must be 
eternally vigilant. Particularly must we 
watch for menacing symptoms of reac- 
tion, like the recent flood of bills to keep 
married women out of public service (and 
even in some instances out of private 
positions as well), if their husbands are 
already employed, a flood which swept 
last winter like an epidemic over the en- 
tire country. We must be on the alert to 
recognize such things for what they are, 
the entering wedge of an attack upon all 
women and the liberties of women, and 
thus upon democracy, as similar tactics in 
the Fascist countries have made only too 
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abundantly clear. We must be on the 
watch to defeat such things, we must be 
alert to defend our dear-won liberty. 


Bor there is more, much more, for us to 
do than that. There are constructive, 
creative things waiting to our hand. For, 
along with our emancipation, with par- 
ticipation in all the affairs of the world, 
goes responsibility for those affairs. 
Specifically, what can we do? 

First, in the field of the home, the field 
belonging peculiarly to married women, 
there is still a great piece of work to be 
done. The problem there, as I have already 
indicated, is the problem of how further 
to straighten out the complicated legal 
tangle of family rights and obligations, in 
their personal as well as their property 
aspects, how to weave the threads into a 
pattern more nearly calculated to fit 
modern needs. This problem constitutes 
one of the real challenges of our age. 
For it is of the essence of civilized living 
that we, free citizens in a free country, 
bring up our children in a home and an 
environment calculated to perpetuate the 
democratic tradition. There is real work 


and real thinking still to be done in that 
field. 


But in the field of the world outside the 
home, the world of affairs, of communal 
life, of business and of government, there 
is an even greater piece of work to be 
done. As Pearl Buck has so well said: 
“Even the housekeeping instincts which 
are peculiarly a woman's should not end 
with the walls of her own home, and her 
love of children should not be expressed 
merely in the care of her own. The nation 
is hers, too.’’ — And, I might add, the 
world as well. It is all our responsibility. 

We must and will of course participate 
more and more in government. But also as 
private citizens we can and must exert our 
influence in respect to public matters. 
Even if not many of us are likely to get 
elected or appointed to any legislative 
bodies or other public office, we all know 
the power of public opinion in affecting 
the decisions of those bodies. We can 
ourselves if we choose be a potent force in 
the molding of that public opinion. We 
can and should take pains to inform our- 
selves on important public questions, to 
formulate and to express our views on 
them, and to help as far as possible in 
working them out to constructive solu- 
tions. It is our job as women, as citizens, 
to make democracy work. 





OUR EDUCATIONAL HERITAGE 


THE TRADITION OF TASTE AND EXCELLENCE IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


By Mary Ellen Chase 


ONIGHT I am talking to you after the 
T manner at once of an explanation and 
a tribute: an explanation of the existence 
in America of such an organization as 
this; a tribute to the personalities, the 
characters, the ideas, and the ideals which 
three hundred years ago in Massachusetts 
were responsible for that existence. 

Most of us when we think of education 
are likely to think of something present, 
something here and now. We feel, for 
example, that educators today are in- 
novators, discoverers. I want to talk to- 
night not of teachers as innovators or 
discoverers at all, but of all of us as inheri- 
tors of a fine and noble tradition. I want 
to go back three hundred years to 1630, 
when the first Puritans came to Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and try to explain from 
their character, their work, their ideals, 
what is the logical reason and conclusion 
of our being gathered here in Denver to- 
night. 

Most of us think of the Puritans as 
stern, rather circumscribed, perhaps quite 
unpleasant, in their attitude toward God, 
and rather stern, circumscribed, and 
quite unattractive in their outlook upon 
life. But this is not really what they 
were. It is true they were stern, but they 
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were more zealous than stern. It is true 
that they were circumscribed in many 
ways, but they were profound even 
though they were not broad — which is 
perhaps a very much finer thing to be. 

It has been my pleasure during the last 
few years to study something of colonial 
history, and I have been entirely changed 
in my knowledge as to what the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Puritans really were. 


In 1630 one thousand people in sixteen 
small ships came to this country and 
landed at Massachusetts Bay. This was 
the great Puritan migration. The early 
colony in Plymouth was really com- 
paratively inconsequential always so far 
as cultural and educational aspects were 
concerned. 

The Massachusetts Bay Puritans came, 
of course, from the middle class. When 
you stop to think for a moment, you 
realize that most intellectual possessions 
were and have been always the possession 
of the middle class. They came from 
middle-class England, and they came to 
Massachusetts Bay for one reason and one 
only: to establish a religious, a cultural, 
an educational civilization based on the 
England that they had known. Or, if you 
like to put it in another way, they came 
to build a City of God on this earth. 
That was their idea and their ideal, and 
they knew no obstacle in so doing. 
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The Massachusetts Bay colonists 
brought with them an aristocratic spirit. 
Remember, first of all, they were bound 
to do their best for the sake of God, and 
that ideal worked out very well in their 
social and educational life. They were 
bound to have nothing to do with the 
trivial, the mediocre, or the cheap, and 
because of those ideas and ideals, thou- 
sands of young people have graduated 
from hundreds of colleges in this country 
this past week or two, and you and I sit 
here in Denver tonight. 


Or tHose one thousand people who 
came to Massachusetts Bay in 1630, over 
one hundred were graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge. That is something we do not 
often realize. One thousand people — 
that includes women, children, and 
servants — and of the men who were 
left, over one hundred were graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge, and a great ma- 
jority, if not graduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge, were graduates of the great 
English public schools. In other words, 
the leaders of the band that came in 1630 
were the educated class of England. 

They came in 1630, and it is incredible, 
almost miraculous, that by 1650 — in 
twenty years — they had realized their 
ideal and had established their cultural 
and educational colony. 

In 1636 the general court of Massa- 
chusetts passed a law which provided out 
of the pockets of poor men, £400 for the 
founding of a college, as they said, ‘‘in 
the wilderness.’’ In 1638 the first fresh- 
man class entered Harvard College. 

We have always believed, up to a few 
years ago, that the Puritans established 
Harvard College to train young men for 
the ministry. But the charter of 1650 says 
explicitly, ‘“This college has been estab- 
lished for the promotion of literature, 
arts, and sciences.’’ When we think of 
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Harvard, we should not think of it, first 
of all, as a college founded only to train 
people for the ministry, but rather as a 
college founded and supported by the 
poor farmers and fishermen of Massa- 
chusetts Bay for the sake of learning 
itself. 

In other words, our first American 
tradition of education in this country is 
the tradition of the excellence of learning 
for its own sake. Not learning to get a 
job, not learning to get anything at all, 
not learning to graduate cum laude, but 
learning simply because learning in itself 
is beautiful, dignified, and wonderful. 
That is the first point I should like to 
bring out. 


‘Tas second thing I should like to bring 
out is that these young men who went to 
Harvard College in the seventeenth cen- 
tury took the keenest delight in their 
learning. There lately have been discov- 
ered some old notebooks which were 
kept by these Harvard students. Since 
these young boys at Harvard could not 
afford to buy books, they kept note- 
books, and copied in them all the things 
which they liked best. These notebooks 
show what the boys delighted in. These 
pages have nothing to do with Puritan 
theology. They are filled with poems. 
These boys copied lovely lines from the 
Aeneid which they liked and wanted to 
remember. They copied from Sir Thomas 
Browne. They copied the love poems — 
“Gather ye rosebuds while ye may’’ — 
all the lyrics of the seventeenth century. 
Don Quixote was then a best seller; and the 
most wonderful chapters of it some of 
them copied in their notebooks. 

From these notebooks we learn that 
the students of the seventeenth century 
loved learning and took a delight in what 
we sometimes call ‘‘useless learning.”’ 
Thus the tradition of American education 
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is based on this idea of the beauty and 
worth of learning for its own sake. 

Not only do we read of the traditional 
taste and excellence in Harvard, but also 
in Yale, which was founded in 1714. A 
few ministers in New Haven and Hartford 
gathered together forty books, and Yale 
was founded by the farmers of Connecticut. 

And not only do we find this tradition 
in the colleges, but we find by the year 
1640 every village with fifty families was 
bound under the law to have elementary 
schools, teaching reading, writing, ci- 
phering, and beginning Latin. Every 
town of one hundred families or over had 
to support a grammar school for the 
training of boys to go to Harvard Col- 
lege. Every family in a hamlet of under 
fifty, or every family in the wilderness, 
was ordered by law to see that, even 
through hiring a private tutor, if the 
parents were not able, each child was 
taught to read and write and cipher. 

Those are the things we should remem- 
ber. First, that education in New England 
was not primarily for the clergy, but was 
instead instituted for the sake of dignity, 
of human character, and human imagina- 
tion. And second, that the glory of 
Greece, the grandeur of Rome, and the 
beauty and delicacy of English verse 
were the heritage of our New England 
forefathers. 


I wanr to go on from what I have tried 
to give as the tradition of taste and ex- 
cellence in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
and bring out one or two other values 
which were apparently established by the 
Puritan forefathers in their families and 
settlements. 

Latin was, of course, commonly known 
by many of the leaders of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. Let us take one of 
the Latin words which our Puritan fore- 
fathers used and interpret it as they in- 


terpreted it. A word which I think is 
particularly characteristic of these people 
as we know them is the old Latin word, 
respicio. In the old documents of early 
American history, we see again and again 
the word “‘respect’’ used. Now we have 
changed its meaning. We somehow con- 
fuse it with good manners, with which, 
of course, it has actually little to do. 
Sometimes we confuse it with reverence 
for the old. That is not what the word 
means. I like to read certain documents in 
early colonial history and see this word 
““respect’’ used literally in its original 
meaning. I do not need to tell you that 
the word “‘respect’’ means to value some- 
thing highly, so that you look back 
upon it. Respicio means ‘‘I look back,”’ 
‘“*T look twice,’’ or ‘I regard intently’’; 
and our Puritan forefathers used the 
word in exactly that meaning. 


To ILLUSTRATE, take two or three things 
which our Puritan forefathers looked 
upon with respect. I think that the three 
qualities which are most important in 
American education are the very qualities 
which were characteristic of the ideas 
and ideals of that colony in Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

First of all, as I have said, learning for 
its own sake. The idea today is that stu- 
dents go to college to “‘prepare for life.”’ 
It is a wrong idea. Colleges do not exist 
to prepare people for anything. Colleges 
exist, as the young boys who went to 
Harvard knew, because they are gracious 
and wonderful and bountiful. In these 
days colleges exist for us for one thing: 
to make people see that knowledge and 
learning are gracious and lovely, or if 
you like, they exist to make their stu- 
dents understand that learning gives one 
the best fun of anything in the world. 

The second thing for which our Puritan 
forefathers had respect was manual labor. 
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I never get tired of looking back to 1630, 
1640, and 1650, and through the later 
years of the seventeenth century, and 
realizing that someone who was responsi- 
ble for me was hewing out a home in the 
wilderness and at the same time loving 
Greek and Latin. That is the wonderful 
inheritance one feels in New England, 
and in all this great country — a certain 
synthesis of the seventeenth century be- 
tween the work of one’s hands and the 
thought of one’s head. We are, as far as I 
know, the one country which in its 
earliest years had such a synthesis, and to 
me it is one of the noblest things in our 
heritage. 


Massacuuserts Bay people realized what 
Thomas Carlyle meant when he said, 
‘There is a dignity, even a sacredness in 
hard work.’ It seems to me we ought to 
get back to that old inheritance of re- 
spect for manual labor. There are two or 
three reasons why we should do so. First 
and simplest is the fact that it is a herit- 
age, an American tradition, to respect 
the work of one’s hands, whether on the 
land or in somebody’s kitchen. The idea 
that manual labor has a kind of dignity is 
American; it is noble. We should respect 
it because it has made this country what 
it is. 

And we should respect manual labor 
more than we do because it is the greatest 
resource in mental vicissitudes. There 
come times for all of us who are teachers 
when we cannot light any lamps in the 
minds of our students. When that happens 
I for one go home and put on my apron 
and begin working with my hands. I can 
save myself many a day that seems lost by 
cleaning out my top bureau drawer, or 
polishing silver. I can bake cakes — and 
Save my soul. 

Working with one’s hands is a resource 
in time of mental and spiritual trouble, 


and above all else, it brings everybody in 
this confused and upset and perplexed 
country together. All people are bound 
together by respect for a man’s and a 
woman's hands, and what they can do. 


Tuan the third thing I want to bring 
out about the Massachusetts Bay col- 
onists is that they had respect for religion. 
Samuel Eliot Morison has said that it does 
not really matter what convictions the 
Puritans had, the wonderful thing was 
that they had them. They were men who 
believed that outside of themselves were 
certain objective values and that life 
meant nothing else than approximation 
to those values through daily living and 
thinking. That is our inheritance — one 
which should be maintained in our col- 
leges and in our homes today. 

A great part of our American thinking, 
in college and out, is negative. It is easy 
to say what we don’t believe; we find it 
very difficult to say what we do. It is easy 
to destroy, and difficult to build up. But 
those of us who teach in colleges today 
know that we have never seen a time 
when there was such a consuming interest 
in religious and philosophic problems as 
there is today. There never has been so 
large a registration for courses that have 
to do with religion and philosophy as in 
the last few years. 

As I look upon American education it 
seems to me these are the three things 
that ought to be the aim of our colleges, 
and of our homes which make our col- 
leges. First, love of learning for its own 
sake, not as a preparation for anything, 
but because we believe in the beneficence 
of wisdom and learning. Second, respect 
for manual labor. And last, respect for 
religion. 

I am going to close by reference to 
something which seems to me to sum 
up the attitude of the Massachusetts 
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Bay Puritan, which seems to me to sum 
up all the taste and excellence in our 
tradition of learning. And in order to get 
it to you, I will tell you a story. 


Wren I was a little girl I lived, by the 
grace of God, in a very tiny village on the 
coast of Maine. I count it my greatest 
blessing that I was educated in a rural 
school. I went to the same schoolhouse 
that my father went to, and my grand- 
father, and I sat in the same seat that my 
father sat in when he went there. 

I was five when I went to school. Su- 
sannah Wesley, the mother of John 
Wesley, had nineteen children. She her- 
self was one of twenty-six. Her nineteen 
children all learned to read at five years. 
On their fifth birthday, they were given 
the Book of Genesis at nine o’clock in the 
morning and at five o'clock in the after- 
noon could read the first chapter! 

I don’t know whether I learned to read 
the Book of Genesis, but I learned to read 
somehow. So when I went to the village 
school, I was allowed to read with the 
older children. I think it was the proudest 
moment I shall ever know in all my life, 
when I took my reader and went to read 
with the older children. Since like most 
villages ours was poor (and still is for that 
matter), we could not afford many books; 
therefore I stayed in the same reader eight 
years. I am afraid I must seem unprogres- 
sive to most of you when I say that the 
greatest blessing any child could have is 
to stay in a good reader eight years. 

That reader was wonderfully compiled 
by a certain T. W. Harvey, in 1861. My 
father read it before me. Among its ex- 
cerpts were these lines from Shakespeare: 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bless'd — 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
"Tis mightiest in the mightiest. 


I don’t know of any progressive school 
that can give a child anything better than 
that at five to keep all through one’s life. 

Next was the thirty-eighth chapter 
from the Book of Job: 


Then God answered Job out of the whirlwind, 
and said, 

Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words with- 
out knowledge? 

Gird up now thy loins like a man; for I will demand 
of thee, and answer thou me. 

Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? ... 

When the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy? .. . 

Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow? 
or hast thou seen the treasures of the hail, 

Which I have reserved against the time of trouble, 
against the day of battle and war? . . . 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, 
or loose the bands of Orion? 

Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? 
or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons? 


My seniors at Smith College know that 
chapter. They have to memorize it. 

We went on through many other selec- 
tions. We knew them all. Every morning 
at nine we put our toes on exactly the 
same line of the old board floor, and we 
read our favorites. 


Ly TEE middle of the book there was 
Plato’s description of the death of Socra- 
tes. When I was five, I learned how in 
399 s.c. Socrates was made to drink the 
hemlock because the fathers of Athens 
said he had done badly in teaching the 
young Athenians to think. We stood with 
our toes on the line and we read, ‘‘And 
thus, O Echecrates, died our friend; and I 
think I shall never see on this earth a man 
sO generous, so wise, and so just.’’ That is 
a wonderful thing to have at five years 
old. 

Then we went with Mr. Harvey to 
Plato and we read those wonderful lines 
at the end of the ninth book of Plato’s 
Republic. Perhaps I am entirely individual] 
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and possibly foolish in my admiration for 
Plato’s Republic. | think there are certain 
books in this world which if we read we 
don’t need any others, and Plato’s Re- 
public is one of them. It is the most ancient 
and the most modern of books. It is the 
wisest and the finest. 

The lines in our reader were from the 
close of the ninth book, and I cite them 
now — something which to me sums up 
this tradition of taste and excellence in 
American education. Plato was read by 
the boys in Harvard. He was known by 
all the clergymen in Massachusetts Bay. 
He is part of our American heritage. 

Many of you remember the close of the 
ninth book of Plato. Plato in the person 
of Socrates is talking to a young man 
named Glaucon. Socrates has been telling 
him of the city, the ideal city, the city of 
God, which he has told Glaucon is laid 
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upon high and toward which all earthly 
cities must look as an ideal. It is the old 
story of the city beautiful, the city we 
remember, of course, in St. John’s vision 
in the Book of Relevations. 

And like the modern skeptic of today, 
Glaucon says, ‘‘Socrates, I do not believe 
that there is such a city of God on this 
earth.”’ 

And in Socrates’ reply is all our Amer- 
ican inheritance, all our American tradi- 
tion, a lovely line of labor, of the inner 
vision and ideal of educated, thoughtful 
people. Socrates says to Glaucon: 


Perhaps there never has existed a heavenly city, 
and perhaps there never will exist a city of God on 
this earth; but whether such a one exists in heaven 
or ever will exist on earth, is no matter, for the wise 
man will live after the manner of that city and no 
other, and in looking upon that city, will set his own 
house in order. 





PROBLEMS OF THE WOMAN SCHOLAR 
By Cecilia Payne Gaposchkin 


ws I was invited to speak on the 
subject, ‘“The Woman Scholar,”’ I 
accepted the task gladly, although I knew 
it to be no easy one. And when I accepted 
it, I said that I was minded to speak espe- 
cially on the problems of the woman 
scholar. 

This is not an account of an armchair 
research. To me ‘The Woman Scholar’”’ is 
not a theoretical subject. Research is the 
calling by which I earn my bread, and its 
problems are a living issue — a tree glow- 
ing with blossoms and bristling with 
thorns. I shall not evade the existence of 
the thorns. They must be examined, and 
their prick must be endured, before we 
can hope to pluck the Sempiternal Rose. 

**The Woman Scholar’” — how much I 
prefer to say, ‘The Scholar who is a 
Woman.”’ That puts the emphasis where 
it belongs. The hardships, the drawbacks, 
of a woman scholar’s life — who has not 
heard them lamented, wherever two or 
three doctors of philosophy are gathered 
together? Of course they are real ; of course 
they are serious. But let us not forget that 
two thirds of them are not peculiar to 
woman; they are the problems of the 
scholar. 

To many of us, the sharpest and most 
stubborn of the thorns is a very material 
one: the financial returns of scholarship 
are negligible. True. But everybody knows 
that in the beginning. Not even a man 
can expect to grow rich by scholarship. 
And personally I think it not quite in- 
appropriate that the work that is most 
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“satisfying to the spirit should be done at 

some material cost. There is a famous 
principle in physics known as the Con- 
servation of Energy, which, being trans- 
lated into the idiom of ordinary life, 
reads: ‘‘One has to pay for what one 
gets.”’ 


Since I was very young, I have always 
wanted to do research. In those days I had 
a very real idea about what research in- 
volved — an idea for which I still havea 
nostalgic love. One would sit, I thought, 
preferably in a gloomy laboratory, con- 
templating the Universe and the Nature 
of Things, and wonderful new theories 
would spring fully armed from one’s 
brain, as Pallas did from the brain of 
Jove. I have lived to learn that it is not 
like that at all. 

No. The research that I have met and 
made consists of steps that seem childish 
as one takes them. The research worker's 
prayer should not be for a transcendental 
vision. I have formulated a little one for 
myself: “‘Lord, show us the obvious.” 
The scientist’s task is half done when he 
has correctly formulated the question that 
he is trying to answer. To find the right 
answer is usually not nearly so difficult as 
it is to formulate the right question. Not 
infrequently one makes one’s best progress 
on the lines of: ‘“To what question can 
this, that I have found, be the right 
answer?’ 

So I am approaching the problem of the 
woman scholar with the formulation of 
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three simple, concrete questions: Who 
should be a scholar? How to be a scholar? 
And why be a scholar? 


Wao would and who should be a 
scholar? The first of those questions is 
without an answer. What is it that kin- 
dles the unquenchable flame, the burning 
desire to know and to understand, that 
nothing else will satisfy? This is one of 
the many unexplained forces that mould 
us. One who carries that fire must be a 
scholar; nothing else will serve. 

Who should be a scholar, then? Many 
girls, and some boys too, have come to me 
for advice as to whether they should 
enter the lists and become astronomers. 
So many, that I have a stereotyped an- 
swer ready for them. 

First, I say, you should only aim at a 
life of research if nothing else whatsoever 
will do. For ‘‘nothing else’’ is, approxi- 
mately, what you will receive. 

Secondly, you must be prepared to mas- 
ter every necessary tool. I do not mean 
only the theory and technique of the sub- 
ject that you choose, for of course you 
will master those. You must, for example, 
make yourself a linguist. No language in 
which a line of your subject is printed 
should be a closed book to you. If you 
can’t read it, learn it. Buy a dictionary 
and a grammar and sit down to it. 

Thirdly, you must have good health, 
good eyesight, and great courage. If he or 
she has these, I say to the young scientist: 
“Go forward. There is a chance that you 
may become a scholar.”’ 


Bor how? It is not only after the college 
course is done, not only with the prepara- 
tion for the higher degree, that the schol- 
ar’s life begins. A Ph.D. who has done 
his duty well is perhaps ready to begin 
creative work. But at this point many a 
promising scholar has had to lay aside his 


newly-sharpened tools (and the chances 
are that he has not only sharpened them, 
but designed them and forged them as 
well) to begin to earn a living. At this 
point, where help is most vital, it is hard- 
est to find. A newly-fledged Ph.D. is not 
ready or fit to step into a research institu- 
tion. He must find himself, and must con- 
solidate the work that he has only now 
learned how to do. In other words, he 
must land a fellowship. (You will notice 
that I am saying ‘“‘he’’— but that is really 
a neuter pronoun in the sense that I, like 
Humpty Dumpty, choose to give it.) 

I was fortunate. The Rose Sidgwick 
Fellowship saw me through a year, and 
on its wings I took my first flight, in 
other words I wrote my first book. By 
that time one had learned a little, and 
published more, probably a great deal too 
much. One was ready for a post in a re- 
search institution, and luckily one got it. 

I think that it is only by means of fel- 
lowships, wisely given to those who have 
shown their ability, not only by promise 
but by actual performance, that the gulf 
can be bridged and worthy scholars 
launched into the world. 

I cannot leave the question of how to be 
a scholar without taking another look at 
the thorns. What is man’s reaction (I 
mean, of course, the scholar man’s reac- 
tion) to the woman scholar? 

I am apt to classify men (solely from a 
professional standpoint, you understand) 
in three groups. First there are those who 
bully one. Happily these are rare; and 
they can be repaid in their own coin by 
the intrepid. 

Secondly, there are those who do not 
take one seriously. Their attitude is: 
‘Ah, when youth and beauty take the 
field, what can a mere man say?’’ (which, 
I beg to assure you, is no invention, but 
an actual quotation). These are a tedious 
group, difficult to rebuff. 
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Thirdly, there is the group of men who 
treat one as an equal, and in my profession 
they are the enormous majority. They are 
serious and fair, but even the best of 
them, in unguarded moments, will cast 
aspersions on feminine ability. 

We all have to face the question: are 
women really the inferior sex when it 
comes to creative work? One has to admit 
that their performance, taken en bloc, may 
seem to warrant that conclusion, at least 
in point of quantity. And few of us are 
able to judge of quality excepting in a 
very limited field of interest. 

I have considered this problem — it is 
one of the very longest and toughest of 
the thorns that grow around our rose — 
not less than many of you. For if'women 
are really inferior in scholarly ability, I 
should hesitate to encourage them to be 
scholars, even though that would involve 
me in a very distasteful confession of fail- 
ure. But I seem to see light ahead for the 
woman who wants, with all her mind, to 
be a scholar. 


I vo not believe that women, properly 
educated, trained, and supported, are in- 
trinsically less able than men. As stu- 
dents they are apt to do as well. They 
are quick, patient, ingenious. Many of 
them are even original. (After all, there 
are not very many original men. True 
originality is pretty rare.) But they have, 
apparently, one drawback: they lack 
staying power. And the question that 
troubles us is, why? 

It is not a matter of health. Women are 
strong; they have to be. And on the aver- 
age, they tell me, women live longer than 
men; but I have seen enough of statistics 
in my own little field to hold back on the 
significance of that. I can only say that 
two of the best known women as- 
tronomers of the last century, Mary 
Somerville and Caroline Herschel, lived, 


respectively, to the ripe old ages of ninety- 
eight and ninety-nine. And the work of 
little Caroline, at least, was physically 
hard enough for a woman; it is told that 
she sat recording at the telescope through 
the night, until she could write no longer, 
for the ink had frozen. 


Tue reason for the lack of staying power 
of the woman scientist is, I think, psy- 
chological. There seems to be an idea that 
it is a little unreasonable for a woman 
scholar to want a normal home life; and, 
of course, marriage for her is regarded as 
a most remote contingency. So she falls 
into line, and tries to be a scholar and 
nothing else — usually with disastrous 
results. Few people of any sex are suited 
to the life of a recluse. Woman, I think, 
can bear it least of all. 

A young man, starting on a life of re- 
search, looks forward naturally to mar- 
riage and a home. Why should not the 
scholar who is a woman have the same 
prerogative? She is entitled to a real 
home, to marriage and children too, if 
her nature points that way, or to acquir- 
ing children by adoption if marriage does 
not make it possible for her to produce 
her own, and if, like most women, she 
has the instincts of a mother. I think that 
if she can take her place as a normal hu- 
man being — if her life expands natu- 
rally — her abilities will expand too, and 
she has a chance to develop into a mature 
scholar. 

There is no lack of examples. Madame 
Curie, who surely occurs to all of you, 
was wife and mother, and her home life 
was singularly unpretentious. That does 
not seem to have prejudiced her daughter 
against marrying a physicist and follow- 
ing her mother’s footsteps, which, I 
should say, is a pretty good advertise- 
ment. 

I could point to a dozen living ex- 
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amples, but I will pause only on one. She 
is Miss Annie Cannon, most famous of all 
women astronomers of any time, whose 
colleague I have the honor to be. Many 
of you have met her. Many of you know 
her well. But probably when she talked 
to you, it was not about her work. One 
would never know, people say, that she 
is a great scientist, to listen to her con- 
versation. So I will say a word or two 
about it. 

Miss Cannon's life work has consisted 
in the exacting and laborious job of 
classifying the spectra of a quarter of a 
million stars. There is probably no branch 
of astronomy, no astronomer anywhere, 
in any part of the world, who does not at 
some time use Miss Cannon’s work. And 
when Miss Cannon says a thing is so, it is 
so. Skeptics have checked up on her be- 
fore now, but they have not remained 
skeptics. That statement probably de- 
scribes, better than any talking about the 
nature of her work, the extent of Miss 
Cannon's contribution to science. 

But the remarkable and outstanding 
thing about Miss Cannon is not her sci- 
entific work, for that affects a very small 
number of people. There are not many 
astronomers in the whole world — 
there are about five times as many women 
attending this convention. Her greatest 
contribution is her life. She is that rare 
and beautiful thing, a truly happy 
woman, and that, I think, is an even 
greater achievement than being a great 
astronomer. Miss Cannon is the best ex- 
ample that I know of the balanced life — 
and the balanced life is, probably, the 
secret of her greatness as a scientist. 

Something can be done by you, and 
especially by those of you who are re- 
sponsible for the administration of fel- 
lowships, to promote the balanced life. 
It is not promoted, for instance, by sys- 
tems of bringing a number of woman 


scholars to live together under the same 
roof. That, it seems to me, discourages 
and cramps the development I have in 
mind. And I have heard, somewhere, of a 
fellowship that had to be returned if the 
recipient subsequently married. I doubt 


whether such are encouragements to the 
balanced life. 


I nave spoken of the ‘‘who’’ and the 
‘““*how’’ of research. Let me finish by a 
brief word as to the ‘‘why.’’ For some- 
times it seems to me — sometimes it must 
seem to all of us — that the scholar is a 
very ostrich, burying his head in the 
sands of speculation, while the human 
race commits suicide behind his back. 
What right have we, who seem to be the 
extreme luxuries of civilization, to be 
taking ourselves so seriously while civili- 
zation herself is tottering? What is the 
worth of knowledge, in comparison to 
human life? 

I can only answer from my own Cata- 
logue of values. Without the fruits of 
knowledge, life would be barren. And 
knowledge can give to life a beauty and a 
rhythm that nothing else can confer. 

A month ago, I stood on a mountain top 
in Texas where one of the greatest tele- 
scopes in the world, the eighty-two-inch 
telescope on Mount Locke, was being 
dedicated to the service of science. Astron- 
omers from all over the world had come 
to the celebration. One of the greatest 
living physicists spoke, on the theme, 
‘Science and Its Uses to Humanity.’’ He 
spoke of the misuses of science; its abuse 
as a weapon of war. And then he spoke of 
its uses and the benefits it has conferred 
upon humanity; of the technical improve- 
ments that it has made possible, of the 
lives it has saved. But there was one 
thing of which he did not speak, the 
greatest contribution of all that science 
has made to humanity, in my opinion, - 
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the intense beauty of the universe which 
it has exposed to us. 

I should like to close by saying a few 
words about that myself, for I have said 
something about the nature of the scien- 
tific career and the people who should 
embrace it and the way in which it can 
best be practised, but I have said nothing 
to explain why it is worth practising. 

To me, science opens an unseen world 
that is unspeakably beautiful. It is as 
beautiful as a symphony and in very 
much the same way. In the last few 
months, I have been doing a very compli- 
cated piece of research which was con- 
cerned with the way in which atoms are 
behaving in the atmospheres of very dis- 
tant stars. We were drawing pictures of 
those atoms and calculating what sort of 
light they would shine with. It sounds 
like an impossible job, but it can be done. 
And it seemed to me as I worked that 
every atom in the universe is like a tiny 
harp on which the light of the stars is 
playing a glorious tune. 

The beauty of the universe has had few 
poets to sing it. Dante perhaps came 
nearest to it when he sang of the glories 
of Paradise. Shelley saw the vision, and 


he writes of it in the ‘‘Hymn to Intellec- 
tual Beauty,’’— 


Sudden, thy shadow fell on me, 
I shrieked, and clasped my hands in ecstasy. 


Science has it in her power to con- 
struct an intellectual symphony as beau- 
tiful as any music that was ever 
written; to sketch a picture as wonderful 
as any canvas that was ever painted. And 
these contributions of science to the love- 
liness of the world are immortal. They 
talk of the lives saved by science. But 
science has never succeeded in doing more 
than prolonging life. The vision that it 
constructs is eternal. 

When I look at the world of physics 
with the unspeakable intricacy of the 
very tiny, and then at the world of astron- 
omy with the tremendous majesty of stars 
and universes and systems of universes, I 
feel that I can quote the words of a poet 
who was writing of a very different sort 
of inspiration— and quote them not 
irreverently: 


Oh world invisible, we view thee 

Oh world intangible, we touch thee 
Oh world unknowable, we know thee 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee. 





ADJUSTMENT OF EDUCATION 
TO REALITY 


By C. S. Boucher 


N MANY phases of the development of 
] this country we have been faced first 
with a quantity problem, and then after 
the quantity problem has been solved, we 
have been able to devote attention and 
resources to the quality problem. For 
example, consider the matter of buildings. 
In the early days, as our ancestors pushed 
westward across the continent, ‘‘fighting 
the battle of the wilderness,’’ there was a 
great need for buildings, many of them, 
and in a hurry. In each new community, 
simultaneously on many sites, men hastily 
threw up four walls and covered them 
with a roof. Buildings to house a family, 
a store, a blacksmith shop, a church, a 
court, or a legislature varied somewhat in 
size, but all looked much alike and were 
equally crude. As years passed and the 
community developed a more stabilized 
and more highly organized society, time, 
talent, and money were available for 
architectural refinements. In our own time 
we have seen this development fructify in 
such glorious achievements as the mag- 
nificent Capitol at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

And so it has been in education. Our 
ancestors had a God-given passion for 
establishing schools. As they pushed 
across the continent they fairly sprayed 
the land, as with an atomizer, with 
schools and colleges. This was a glorious 
achievement, this providing educational 
facilities for a greater percentage of the 
population than was ever dreamed before 
in any country. 


y 
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Though we established schools and 
colleges in great number, both in total 
and in ratio to the population, we must 
admit that for a long time these schools 
and colleges were of rather poor quality, 
when judged by modern standards. With 
the quantity side of the problem virtually 
solved in most parts of the country, there 
has recently developed in some quarters a 
tendency to devote more attention to the 
quality problem. This trend is currently 
receiving impetus growing out of closer 
scrutiny on the part of those from whom 
funds, whether public or private, are 
secured for educational purposes. 


For generations the people of our coun- 
try possessed a blind faith in education. 
A mystic halo seemed to hover over every 
institution identified, whether justifiably 
or not, with the concept, ‘‘education.”’ 
Education was popularly regarded as the 
‘open sesame’’ to the realization of all 
worthy dreams. 

In the last decade, however, taxpayers 
and legislators have not only developed 
the courage to ask questions, but they 
have learned enough about our higher 
educational system to ask intelligent and 
pertinent questions. And they are begin- 
ning to discover some of the basic defects 
and indefensible wastes in the system as 
it has developed in this country. 

Educators who are honest and far- 
seeing will not endeavor to cover up these 
defects, or to delude the public into be- 
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lieving that there are no serious defects. 
On the contrary, they will welcome this 
new interest of the public and their repre- 
sentatives in our educational problems, 
and will eagerly accept assistance from 
this source in the development of a 
sounder educational program that will 
rest on a broader and more secure base of 
demonstrable service and enthusiastic 
public support. 


‘Tas public and the educators have been 
jointly responsible for the defects and 
wastes that have developed in the present 
system. Though it cannot be shown that 
too much money has been spent on educa- 
tion, it can readily be demonstrated that 
too much has been spent unwisely. ‘The 
educators are not alone to blame; the 
major responsibility lies with the public 
who insisted that the highest levels of 
educational advantages in all fields be 
made available to all comers, without 
regard to individual differences in apti- 
tudes, capacities, and needs. Too many 
college and university administrators 
gave this public interest unwarranted en- 
couragement merely to get more students, 
in order to get more buildings, equip- 
ment, and staff, without sufficient regard 
for the quality of educational results. 

We have prostituted the eighteenth cen- 
tury doctrine of the equality of man in a 
manner and to an extent undreamed by 
our forefathers of the American revolu- 
tionary period. They used the phrase as a 
slogan for the establishment of the equal- 
ity of man before the law: in the attain- 
ment of equality in the administration of 
justice, and equality in the protection of 
civil rights. We have carried the equali- 
tarian philosophy into many other phases 
of life, and particularly into education, 
in a manner that even the father of Ameri- 
can democracy, Thomas Jefferson, did not 
sponsor. He believed in providing educa- 


tional opportunities for any individual 
only to the extent that he had the talents, 
genius, and virtue to profit thereby. He 
advocated a system of education at the 
higher levels to be administered in a 
manner comparable to that now practised 
throughout the country in class A medi- 
cal schools, with rigorous selection of 
students on the basis of abilities, apti- 
tudes, and character necessary for the 
profitable pursuit of medical training and 
practice or research. 


In coNTRAST with this good Jeffersonian 
doctrine, at the present time the great 
majority of state-supported and pri- 
vately endowed institutions admit all 
comers to liberal arts college courses and 
to virtually all professional courses other 
than medicine, without regard to whether 
institutional funds and the private funds, 
time, and efforts of the students have 
valid prospects of being profitably spent. 
Fortunately a significant number of pri- 
vately endowed institutions and a few 
state-supported institutions have adopted 
and successfully administered programs 
based on a due consideration of the de- 
mands of educational honesty in regard 
to the appropriateness of the program 
and the student personnel for each other. 
There is no more disgrace involved in 
differences among individuals in educa- 
tional needs than there is in differences of 
stature or complexion. A defensible state 
higher educational system should offer 
different types of college programs for 
different objectives in the light of differ- 
ent aptitudes, with different standards of 
performance demanded for the mainte- 
nance of good standing and for graduation. 
Such a program is more just and more 
valuable to the students, as is duly recog- 
nized by both the University of Minne- 
sota and the University of Florida in their 
terminal junior college programs. 
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Most state universities today have in 
their student bodies, mixed indiscrim- 
inately in the various courses, a spread of 
aptitude and capacity ranging from near 
morons to geniuses; the result is that the 
program is designed and administered for 
the middle third of the student body. 
The bottom third are subjected to the 
dangers of disgrace and the development 
of inferiority complexes from being 
branded unjustly as failures, while the 
top third are subjected to the dangers of 
the development of wasteful habits in the 
use of their time and talents, and of 
becoming conditioned to standards of 
achievement beneath their capacities. 


Tuere should be provided for every 
young person the opportunities and facili- 
ties appropriate and necessary for him to 
become the happiest and most useful citi- 
zen that it is possible for him to become. 
To this end, however, it is necessary to 
provide a greater variety of types and 
lengths of training programs than is now 
generally provided. We have made avail- 
able for too many persons and too many 
types of persons standardized programs in 
liberal arts and professional education. 
We have endeavored to level up so large a 
percentage of the population through so- 
called higher education that we have 
merely succeeded in leveling down higher 
education to the point that the abandon- 
ment of high standards is a denial of 
opportunity to youth of special gifts. 
Much of the money that is now spent to 
give long years of the wrong kind of edu- 
cational programs to too many persons 
might be saved by providing shorter pro- 
grams of a type better adapted to particu- 
lar needs; and the programs of truly 
higher education could then be better 
adapted to, and administered for, the 
benefit of those truly qualified to profit 
thereby. 


Educational guidance worthy of re- 
spect and trust is but in its infancy. 
Great strides forward have been made in 
a few institutions in recent years at both 
the high school and college levels. 
Among those who have studied and ad- 
ministered educational guidance most 
successfully there seems to have developed 
almost unanimous agreement that there 
are no short and easy methods that are 
effective; only quacks in this field of diag- 
nosis are willing to stake their reputa- 
tions and the future happiness of their 
subjects on mystic formulae and snap 
judgments. 

In the case of any individual student 
the data necessary for intelligent recom- 
mendations can be assembled only over a 
long period of years by many persons who 
have had opportunity to observe the 
behavior of the student under many cir- 
cumstances and conditions; to become 
intimately acquainted with his likes, 
dislikes, ambitions, talents, aptitudes, 
temperament, and character; and to test 
his powers of achievement along many 
diverse lines of mental and physical activ- 
ity. And the observations of all these 
persons, together with the results of com- 
parable objective tests administered peri- 
odically with some regularity, must be 
recorded in a cumulative case history that 
will show directions, trends, and develop- 
ment (or lack of it) along many lines. 
Only then can educational guidance be 
given with any degree of assurance. 

If such types of educational and devel- 
opmental case histories were kept year by 
year (as they should be kept and are being 
kept in several schools and colleges) 
through elementary school, high school, 
and college or professional school, for 
each individual educated and trained 
largely at public expense, it would then 
be the self-evident duty of educational 
advisers and administrators in publicly 
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supported institutions to say authori- 
tatively to individuals at various plat- 
form levels up the various educational 
ladders, from here on you may pursue this 
or this course, but you may not pursue 
that or that course at public expense. 
Such procedure is justifiable and even de- 
manded on two counts: the welfare of the 
individual concerned, and the mainte- 
nance of appropriate levels and standards 
in each institutional program. 

The two most prevalent causes for 
academic failure are lack of ability and 
lack of motivation. In either case results 
are disastrous for the individual student; 
the effects of his presence upon fellow 
students are unfortunate; and good money 
is wasted. Proper educational diagnosis 
and guidance could eliminate most of the 
cases of misplacement on the score of ap- 
titudes and abilities; and the limiting of 
educational opportunities solely on the 
basis of demonstrable fitness and worthi- 
ness would solve the problem of motiva- 
tion throughout the various levels of the 
educational process. 


I ADEQUATE provision of buildings, 
equipment, and staff members is to be 
made for a continuation of the present 
program of higher education, many mil- 
lions of dollars will have to be provided 
by most states during the next years. It is 
the opinion of many educators that such 
gteatly increased expenditures can well 
be questioned on the score of wisdom, 
since the educational results of the present 
system are widely questioned for a signifi- 
cant portion of the present student popu- 
lation. With a continuation of the present 
trend of increased enrolments the prospect 
for the immediate future seems to be that 
the present system will be increasingly 
inappropriate for a steadily increasing 
number and percentage of the students 
enrolled. 


In the original instance the establish- 
ment of a higher educational institution 
by a state is an act prompted by faith on 
the part of the people of the state. An in- 
stitution cannot live long on this initial 
faith unless by successful performance it 
continuously inspires not only faith, but 
confidence and pride. And these can be 
maintained only by intelligent under- 
standing and genuine appreciation by the 
people of the program administered by 
the institution. 


Tae only way this end can be attained 
will be for the educators to get the educa- 
tional house in order and be able to 
demonstrate clearly to the public that it 
is in order. And this in turn means that 
we shall have to state our educational 
objectives for each rung of the educa- 
tional ladder more specifically and more 
intelligibly than ever before. We shall 
have to be able to tell the public why, 
and how we know that, each course of 
study for a specific purpose is the best 
that can be designed. We shall have to be 
able to show that our instructional ma- 
terials and instructional methods are the 
most effective that can be designed within 
reasonable costs. We shall have to learn 
to measure our educational results, in 
terms of the attainments of pupils and 
students, in a more meaningful manner 
than in the past, in order to show that 
value is received commensurate with in- 
vestment. 

And we shall have to admit that our 
educational ladder, as it has functioned 
in the past, has been too long for many of 
our students for the height they have been 
able to attain: for some persons shorter 
ladders are more appropriate; and in the 
various lengths of ladders provided for 
various aptitudes, capacities, and inter- 
ests, there must be appropriate spacing 
and width of the rungs or steps, and ap- 
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propriate angles of incline, for the attain- 
ment of a variety of general educational, 
vocational, and professional levels or 
platforms. 

We have administered an educational 
system that has had too few types of lad- 
ders for those who have been asked or 
permitted to attempt to climb them, and 
we hence have had too meny accidents 
with serious human injuries, and even 
fatalities. Our student mortality, both 
reported and undiscovered and thus un- 
confessed, has been too great, and hence 
wastage of material and human resources 
has been too great. 

All this is explainable as part of the 
growing pains of the system. But under 
the pressure of financial necessity the 
public is losing patience, and is asking 
whether we have not been in this busi- 
ness of education long enough to have 
learned more about some of its most 
fundamental aspects. 


Racenrry the Nebraska State Planning 
Board, to which had been assigned the 
task of recommending to the Legislature 
a ten-year building program for the 
higher educational institutions of the 
State, met to make plans for careful 
studies of educational needs as a basis for 
their recommendations. At this meeting, 
to which the writer was invited, it was 
brought out that the members of the 
board are deeply interested in seeing that 
provision be made for appropriate and 
varied vocational training programs at 
high school and junior college levels for 
young people who cannot or should not 
attempt to pursue a four-year college 
course; that the members of the board are 
concerned with the fact that at the pres- 
ent time there is neither sufficient nor ap- 
propriate differentiation between prepara- 
tory and completion courses in high 
schools and junior colleges; and that in 


several college professional programs 
there is neither sufficient nor appropriate 
differentiation between merely voca- 
tional and truly professional courses. 
The question was raised why all profes- 
sional colleges and schools should not 
adopt standards of selective admission 
comparable with those now being ad- 
ministered by class A medical schools, 
with resulting benefits to the taxpayer, 
to society, to the professions, and to the 
many students who at present are ill- 
advisedly permitted to register for pro- 
fessional courses which they are not 
qualified to pursue, and who might better 
be guided into a vocational course of 
shorter length. 

And the question was also raised 
whether, merely for purposes of general 
education, too many students are per- 
mitted to pursue a four-year liberal arts 
course who attain in two years as much 
as they can absorb, because they cannot 
rise above the junior college level of in- 
tellectual attainment; whether they are 
not really merely permitted in accordance 
with custom to serve time in college for 
two more years before attempting to find 
their place in life’s labors; and whether 
their presence in senior college and pro- 
fessional schools contributes values to 
them and to society sufficient to compen- 
sate for the accompanying expense 
and lowering of standards for, and 
the prestige of, bachelors’ and profes- 
sional degrees. 


Houcz and unwieldy as the problem is, 
it is today being attacked from many 
quarters. A new Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service has been es- 
tablished in the U. S. Office of Education; 
the U. S. Employment Service is making 
an approach to youth placement; the 
American Youth Commission of the 
American Council on Education is devot- 
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ing a share of its resources and energies to 
placement and related matters; the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
and the American Vocational Association 
are likewise making their influence felt. 

A study of the policies and practices 
developed and administered successfully 
by numerous cities, counties, school dis- 
tricts, and states in widely scattered parts 
of the country raises the question in the 
minds of many of us engaged in secondary 
and higher education: whether the educa- 
tional programs we are administering 
might not be in a more defensible position 
if considerably increased amounts of both 
the private and the public funds now de- 
voted to the traditional stereotyped, 
time-serving programs of most high 
schools and colleges were devoted to offer- 
ing to greatly increased numbers of stu- 
dents under intelligent and individualized 
educational guidance, more opportunities 


for vocational or semi-professional ter- 
minal (or occupational completion) high 
school and junior college courses. 


Ta people of the United States are 
noted for the facility with which they 
have organized voluntary associations, 
formal and informal, for the sponsorship 
and promotion of the greatest variety of 
purposes and objectives on behalf of the 
general welfare. In the field of education 
the number is legion. Among these the 
strength and position of respect attained 
by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women are such that no other organ- 
ization has greater possibilities for leader- 
ship in the education of the public and 
their elected representatives and govern- 
ment officials for the needed adjustment 
of our educational program to the reality 
of conditions which confront us now, and 
conditions with which the future seems to 
promise or threaten us. 





FAITH WITHOUT ILLUSIONS 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE POLISH ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


By StanisLawa ADAMOWICZ 


Wisdom is knowing what to do next, skill is 
knowing how to do it, and virtue is doing it. 
Davip Starr JorDAN 
HE last two decades have been a time 
Tor historic importance for the pacifist 
movement. The longing for peace and for 
a reconstruction of international rela- 
tionships, so generally felt after the up- 
heavals of the Great War, contributed to 
make it such, and flattering hopes fore- 
saw a near future in which the pacifist 
movement would sweep the whole world. 
That was an attitude based not on facts, 
but on faith and desire — how eloquently 
were we assured in many languages that 
peace had definitely triumphed over ig- 


norance and war, that all the nations had 
definitely given up the use of arms for 


About the time that the German army was enter- 
ing Poland, a copy of La Femme Polonaise, magazine 
of women’s activities in Poland, reached A.A.U.W. 
Headquarters. This issue contained the text of an 
address on the peace movement by Dr. Stanislawa 
Adamowicz, given before the Polish Association of 
University Women in May — three months before 
Dr. Adamowicz was elected president of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. Simply 
as a matter of historical record, the suggestions of a 
Polish university woman as to methods of working 
for peace, voiced so short a time before her country’s 
annihilation by military conquest, would be of inter- 
est. But Dr. Adamowicz’s address is reprinted here, 
not because the thought of Poland's fate lends poign- 
ancy to her comments, but rather because of the 
practical wisdom she brings to bear on the problem 
which most vitally concerns us all today. 

— Eprror’s Nore 
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deciding their disputes, that they were 
uniting not for destruction but for crea- 
tive work. 

The spell of this new faith was so 
strong that for some years an impartial 
judgment of events was made very dif_i- 
cult. Optimism was considered a duty. 

During this period the number of inter- 
national organizations was multiplied 
almost to one thousand, for not only 
politicians, but also business, profes- 
sional, social, and trade organizations felt 
a need for mutual contacts. The impor- 
tance of such organizations varied to a 
considerable degree. Some of them can 
look back on years of work and note- 
worthy results, but there are many which 
merely vegetate. 


Iw THIS state of things we lived to see a 
general political situation which grew 
ever more disquieting. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, once justly described as ‘a middle 
way between the theology of Wilson 
and the practical needs of a distracted 
Europe,’’ and never wholly carried out, 
was ultimately left in shreds. At the last 
masks were lifted, and faced by merciless 
reality men saw with dread that nothing 
was left but to oppose force to lawless 
might. 

The most pessimistic expectations were 
fulfilled, but in this case one can scarce 
imagine anyone rejoicing at being proved 
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right. We should keep calm and remember 
that great results in great causes have 
often been attained only after many fail- 
ures and trials. We should learn a lesson 
from defeat in order to avoid in future a 
repetition of old errors. 

In speaking of this matter I have no in- 
tention of discussing the general political 
situation, only our own work and the de- 
mands which we should make upon our- 
selves in carrying it out. 


Tue present situation may be viewed as 
an ideological crisis, a break-down of the 
faith in positive results of international 
collaboration. Voices are raised, that 
since we have been defeated we will find 
more satisfaction personally and work 
more profitably by returning to narrower 
limits or even by giving up everything 
outside our personal interests. 

Matters are further rendered difficult 
by the social stress which runs parallel 
with the political crisis and its agonizing 
uncertainty of the morrow. I do not hold 
that Europe is a mere cemetery of dead 
cultural values. New life arises from the 
old values and that is never a painless 
process. We must adapt ourselves to the 
hard reality and learn to work under 
changed conditions. 

Before I begin to speak of methods of 
work I should like to make some prelim- 
inary observations. It is necessary to 
realize that in international relations, as 
in every other domain, the law should not 
be too much in advance of reality, for in 
that case it cannot be put into effect. The 
most wisely and nobly conceived law will 
bring more harm than good if it can be 
broken with impunity. 

We must work by stages. Those who 
take part in the movement, its friends, and 
above all, its adversaries, should see that 
we achieve at least some tangible results, 
for otherwise it will be said: ‘All this is 


very fine and much to be desired, but it is 
an unattainable dream.”’ 

We should change our methods of 
propaganda. Let us not cherish the illu- 
sion that the world can be converted by 
public demonstrations and by even the 
blackest pictures of the horror of future 
wars. Solemn celebrations, marches, ban- 
quets, mass meetings — all these things 
may have a certain value, but we should 
consider them as being more for show, 
and bear in mind that among the crises of 
the time we have also a crisis of words. 

Words are supposed to have power. 
Let us examine this assertion. Can we say 
that words incontestably have power in 
all circumstances? Have we not overesti- 
mated their power in post-war years? 
Soft words, announcing kind intentions 
that remain intentions only; fine words, 
giving promises that will not be kept; 
discreet words, implying that which may 
not be said openly; how often have men 
been satisfied with mere parables. They 
have not found the “‘magic word.’’ They 
are tired of speeches and this crisis is 
added to the others. 


Ovr methods of work. I will review 
them under several headings: 

1. The purpose of international coop- 
eration in all periods of history remains 
always the same: the exchange of spir- 
itual values between nations. The form of 
that exchange however must fit the epoch 
in which it takes place. 

2. Under present circumstances only 
such international organizations can keep 
alive and retain some influence, as (a) 
really carry on some kind of work and 
(6) are at least in their inner workings 
truly international communities, based 
on principles of civilization, order, lib- 
erty, and justice. 

3. There must be a plan of work, di- 
rected towards tangible results. Such a 
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plan is necessary even under the present 
most unfavorable conditions and it 
must be carried out in spite of difficulties. 

4. That plan must be suited to those 
who are to carry it out. As Marshal 
Pilsudski said, ‘‘You must not make 
thoughts and plans exceeding the strength 
of the instrument which is to execute 
them.”’ 

5. Whoever undertakes international 
work should be properly fitted for it. To 
know a country one must know its geog- 
raphy, its political, social, and economic 
history, its nation’s own opinions on its 
historical development, its industries, 
morals, beliefs, endeavors, and aims, its 
educational ideals, its science and art. 
That is no small task, but without a thor- 
ough knowledge of facts on which alone 
can be based a just appraisement of symp- 
toms, one cannot nowadays claim the 
right to discuss international problems. 

6. More sincerity is needed. We should 
cease to applaud equally those who treat 
us to well-worn platitudes and those who 
are truly the spokesmen of life’s needs. 
Every period of history produces its own 
specific types of men, whether admirable 
or worthless. The last two decades can 
undoubtedly point with pride to numbers 
of Knights of the Holy Grail, but they 
have also produced a type whose only 
stock in trade are fine phrases, one that 
lives and thrives by taking advantage of 
humanity's great longing for peace. Such 
people may seem great or small, they 
may gather applause, but their activities 
are barren and leave no trace, for their 
phrases serve only to cloak an utter 
emptiness. 

7. Criticism is necessary, for a good 
critical analysis profits the critic and the 
criticized, their listeners and readers. 


Too much unanimity is often a sign of 
small interest and low vitality. 

8. Let us create living examples and 
centers of tangible work, however mod- 
est. We can carry out such work by every 
well-conducted course of a foreign lan- 
guage, by our studies aiming at a thorough 
knowledge of international problems, 
by exchanging with foreign countries 
exact, complete and reliable informa- 
tion, by explaining to foreign visitors our 
achievements and our troubles, by inter- 
national collaboration in scientific work, 
by finding money for international schol- 
arships, and by turning to account all 
existing and potential possibilities, aris- 
ing from our membership of the I.F.U.W., 
which has such a fine record in interna- 
tional collaboration after the Great War. 

9. Words should take their proper 
place. A verbal assurance must be strictly 
in accord with the possibilities of action, 
and in order to regain its value speech 
must become sober, sincere and compe- 
tent. 


I SHOULD like to hope that what I have 
said here in our Association as in a Re- 
public of Liberty of Thought, will be- 
come a nucleus which our common work 
and strivings will surround with new 
thoughts and sentiments, so that at last 
we may bring up such workers as we 
need in the field of international coopera- 
tion. 

In moments of difficulty let us say with 
Bieganski: 

Our work is like the work of the husbandman. 
And our soil has fields that have been tilled for cen- 
turies, and virgin fields, untouched as yet by the 
ploughshare of civilization. As for me, I prefer the 
hard work of the pioneer to that of turning up ex- 


hausted soil that will not yield a harvest greater than 
it has hitherto produced. 








NOTES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Barnard College 


Another women's college has passed 
the half-century mark. On November 14 
and 15 Barnard College celebrated its 
fifty years of existence with a large dinner 
at which the speakers were Lord Lothian, 
British Ambassador to the United States, 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia, of New York City, and Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, of Barnard 
College; and an all-day conference on 
higher education attended by many 
notables. Floral decorations, colorful 
academic costumes, and the sound of 
trumpets produced an atmosphere of pic- 
turesque dignity for the discussions of 
“Intellectual Adventures,’’ and various 
phases of higher education, particularly 
for women, that constituted the program 
of the conference. 

The ‘‘intellectual adventurers,’’ who 
illustrated the satisfactions of research in 
their own fields, were Dr. Harlow Shap- 
ley, Harvard Astronomer; Dr. Marjorie 
Hope Nicolson, dean and professor of 
English at Smith College; and Dr. Mi- 
chael I. Rostovzeff, archaeologist, of Yale. 
The speakers on problems of higher edu- 
cation were President Butler, of Colum- 
bia, Dr. William Allan Neilson, president 
emeritus of Smith, and Dean Gildersleeve. 
The New York Times reported Dean Gil- 
dersleeve as having made the following 
significant remarks regarding the status 
of college women today: 

Do I speak as if the battle had been completely 


won and all were well with women in education and 
the professions? That is very far from being the case. 
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Asa matter of fact we are celebrating our anniversary 
at a moment when the position of women, educa- 
tionally and professionally, is at a much lower point 
than it was just a few years ago. 

This is a temporary setback. It is partly due to the 
appallingly difficult times in which we live, to the 
national and international tragedies that dislocate 
our best-laid plans. Perhaps it is due partly to the 
failure of women themselves to rise to the challenge 
of their opportunities. It is due, I think, to some re- 
vival of old prejudices and superstitions. It is due in 
some measure also to that unimaginative reluctance 
on the part of many men and women of wealth to 
give adequate support to the education of women. 


The Presidency of Smith College 


The announcement of the election of 
the new president of Smith College came 
as a complete surprise to the educational 
world, as there had been no indication 
beforehand that the matter had neared 
conclusion. With Mrs. Dwight Morrow 
acting as president since the retirement of 
President William Allan Neilson last 
June, the appearance was that a consider- 
able amount of time might be consumed 
in the selection of the new president. 

In electing Dr. Herbert John Davis, 
who is an Englishman, a graduate of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, an English 
scholar and a professor of English at 
Cornell University, Smith College is ap- 
parently trying to carry on the Neilson 
tradition. This is a tribute to Dr. Neilson, 
but it might possibly be a handicap to the 
new president. However, the trustees 
could not have been unaware of this 
possibility, and have undoubtedly con- 
sidered Dr. Davis’ originality and crea- 
tive ability to be of the highest caliber. 

The 1939 commencement at Smith nat- 
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turally centered around Dr. and Mrs. 
Neilson. Mrs. Neilson’s contribution to 
the development of the college during the 
past twenty-one years was recognized by 
the conferring upon her of the degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters. Dr. Neilson’s 
commencement address, which was 
largely a beautifully expressed summary 
of his philosophy of higher education, 
has been reprinted from the Smith Alum- 
nae Quarterly in the Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges for November 
1939, under the title, ‘‘Valedictory.’’ His 
admonition to the graduating class was 
one of great value to the troubled youth 
of today. It is perhaps summarized in the 
following sentence: ‘‘Do your own think- 
ing, have the courage of your convic- 
tions, take long views, and keep your 
faith in the invisible and intangible 
things.”’ 


International Exchange of Students 


Although the European war has put a 
stop to the exchange of students between 
this country and European countries, the 
Institute of International Education an- 
nounced that exchange has not been can- 
celed with South America, Canada, and 
the Far East. Particular emphasis on ex- 
change with Latin-American countries 
will undoubtedly strengthen inter-Ameri- 
can understanding. The Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the Department of 
State has been active in promoting all 
aspects of cultural exchange with Latin- 
American countries, including exchange 
of students and professors. 

A large conference of educational lead- 
ers held in Washington on November 9 
and 10 under the auspices of the Division 
of Cultural Relations discussed the ad- 
ministration of the Buenos Aires Conven- 
tion for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations, proposals for enlarg- 
ing provisions for privately supported 
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exchange scholarships and professorships, 
problems of accrediting between institu- 
tions of the United States and the other 
American republics, the stimulation of 
courses and related projects of an inter- 
American character in the institutions of 
this country, the adjustment of students 
from abroad to the academic environment 
in the United States, and the possibility 
of more active participation by educa- 
tional journals and the publications of 
learned societies in acquainting the 
United States with scholars and writers 
in the other American republics. It is an 
interesting fact that the steamship com- 
panies and the Pan American Airways 
System are cooperating in the inter- 
American exchange of students and 
teachers by offering reduced rates and 
travel fellowships. 


The Accrediting Situation 


Since the meeting on accrediting held 
last April under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education,! which was 
reported in the June issue of the JourNat, 
two developments of interest to members 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women have occurred in this field. In 
the face of growing opposition on the part 
of colleges and universities to existing 
accrediting methods, the A.A.U.W. Com- 
mittee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards, with the approval of the last 
biennial Convention, is going ahead with 
its study of teachers colleges, working out 
certain basic standards of general educa- 
tion to be used in conjunction with the 
rating of the American Association of 


1 Coordination of Accrediting Activities. American 
Council on Education Studies, Series I, Volume III, 
Number 9, October 1939. (744 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) Although the price of this 
bulletin is 40 cents, members of the A.A.U.W. are 
entitled to a reduced price of 25 cents, and should 
mention this fact in ordering it. 
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Teachers Colleges and the specific stand- 
ards of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. It will be recalled that 
five teachers colleges were accepted for 
membership at the Convention. The sec- 
ond development is the adoption of a set 
of revolutionary recommendations of the 
Joint Committee on Accrediting of the 
National Association of State Univer- 
sities and the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities at the annual 
meetings of these associations in No- 
vember. 

These resolutions are aimed at curtail- 
ment of cooperation with accrediting 
agencies by the institutions involved, and 
furtherance of consolidation of the efforts 
of existing agencies. More specifically, 
the two associations of universities and 
colleges are agreed on certain policies. 
The associations will not go into the 
accrediting field themselves; and no rela- 
tions will be entered into with any ac- 
crediting agencies which are not on a list 
of existing agencies furnished by the joint 
committee, until such time as the ac- 
crediting procedures and policies of these 
agencies are passed upon by the two asso- 
ciations. The joint committee is to work 
toward the eventual elimination of all 
accrediting agencies, while for the present 
cooperating with institutions in correct- 
ing some of the evils now imposed upon 
them and working with the present agen- 
cies in an effort to eliminate and reduce 
these evils. It is agreed that coercive 
measures and pressure should not be 
brought upon the institutions by the 
agencies; and that questionnaires and 
other procedures for collecting informa- 
tion concerning the institutions should be 
consolidated and sent out by all accredit- 
ing agencies at one time. This last point, 
according to thereport of the committee — 


would involve greater cooperation among the agen- 
cies themselves and possibly the setting up of a cen- 


tral clearing house or standard information-gather- 
ing agency. It would also involve refusal on the part 
of the institutions to furnish information except to 
some standard or central agency. 


Although the committee admitted that 
the work of the accrediting agencies in 
setting up standards and criteria is valu- 
able from the standpoint of guidance, en- 
lightenment, and stimulation, they in- 
sisted that accrediting should be on a 
voluntary basis in the sense that the insti- 
tutions should be left free to meet the 
standards or not. The coercive methods of 
accrediting agencies, whereby individuals 
must have degrees from approved institu- 
tions before becoming eligible to certain 
licensed professions or membership in pro- 
fessional or other organizations, were 
emphatically condemned. It was recom- 
mended that no fees be exacted from 
member institutions for recognition by 
accrediting bodies, and that all members 
of the two associations represented by the 
committee agree to make no further 
payments. 

The gist of the matter is that the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities 
and the Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities have made a 
definite stand against the coercive influ- 
ence of accrediting bodies in higher edu- 
cation. While willing to cooperate for the 
present in the elimination of what they 
consider to be the most objectionable fea- 
tures of the system, they have agreed to 
work toward the eventual elimination of 
all accrediting agencies. 

The A.A.U.W. is interested in accredit- 
ing primarily because of its own member- 
ship policy, but is, of course, involved in 
the turn of events. There is little doubt 
that the A.A.U.W. will cooperate fully 
in efforts to avoid needless duplications of 
effort and to promote coordination among 
the various agencies; in fact, the Associa- 
tion has been doing these very things in 
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accepting the approval of the Association 
of American Universities in academic 
questions as a prerequisite to considera- 
tion of an institution. 

It appears that the two rebellious asso- 
ciations of universities and colleges in- 
tend to move slowly and in a somewhat 
cooperative spirit at first. If their actions 
become more drastic, the A.A.U.W. will 
have to decide upon a policy to deal with 
the institutions involved. Refusal to pay 
fees, as recommended in the report of the 
joint committee, would precipitate an 
immediate question of policy. It is hoped 
that a relationship can be evolved that 
will permit educational experimentation 
without complete abandonment of the 
principles embodied in the work of the 
accrediting agencies for the past fifty 
years. Since 1882 the A.A.U.W. has as- 
sisted educational institutions to open 
their doors to women on fulfillment of 
certain requirements which most far-see- 
ing administrators agree have been con- 
structive. It has been interested in the 
principles of general education as a basic 
requirement for the bachelor’s degree and 
of equity in the recognition of women 
both on the faculty and in the student 
body. Both of these principles fulfill the 
spirit of liberal education and of coeduca- 
tion. 


Women and Aviation 


Young women college students, as well 
as young men, are learning to fly under 
the auspices of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. The purpose of the program, 
inaugurated this year, is to train civilian 
pilots in order to increase public apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of aviation. Such 
training is looked upon by the Authority 
as providing the same type of cultural and 
recreational resources to the individual as 
many orthodox subjects. 
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The program aims to train 10,000 stu- 
dents. In coeducational colleges, 10 per 
cent can be women students. Two wom- 
en’s colleges, Mills and Lake Erie, are 
participating. 

Fifty hours of flying are required, al- 
though only 35 hours are required of other 
civilian pilots for a private license, and a 
considerable amount of ground work. 

Girl students are entering into the pro- 
gtam with great enthusiasm. All prospec- 
tive flight students must pass the regular 
army aviation physical examination, al- 
though the height requirement is lowered 
slightly for the girls. If more students 
pass the physical examination than are 
allowed in the quota of a college, selec- 
tion is made on the basis of scholarship. 
Aside from these regulations, the basis of 
selection of students is determined by the 
individual colleges. 


A Reprint and a Reference 


The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors has considered the article 
entitled, ‘‘College Management,’’ by 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, which was 
published in the Journatof the A.A.U.W. 
for October 1938, of sufficient importance 
to be reprinted a year later in the issue of 
its bulletin for October 1939. 

The survey, “‘Changes and Experi- 
ments in Liberal Arts Education,’’ made 
under the direction of Dr. McHale and 
published in 1932 as the thirty-first year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, maintains its stand- 
ing as a leading source book. John R. 
Tunis, in his article on higher education 
entitled, ‘‘New Leaven on the Campus,”’ 
in the October 1939 issue of the Survey 
Graphic, refers conspicuously to this sur- 
vey as a source of valuable information in 
the field. 


JupitaH Crarx Moncure 








AMERICAN FAMILIES, RURAL AND URBAN 


FARM WOMEN ADD THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO THE A.A.U.W. 
PICTURE OF FAMILY LIFE 


TRIKING similarities, and also differ- 
S ences, in urban and rural family 
situations and standards, are shown in a 
report that has come to A.A.U.W. Head- 
quarters from the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The findings are based on answers by 
253 rural women to the first four sets of 
questionnaires drawn up for use with the 
A.A.U.W. study guide, The American 
Family in a Changing Society. Last summer, 
an extension specialist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture asked permission to 
submit these questionnaires to two large 
groups of rural women in mothers vaca- 
tion camps in Michigan, conducted jointly 
by the Kellogg Foundation and the 
Extension Service. 

Many A.A.U.W. members — approxi- 
mately 900 in 53 branches — had already 
filled out the questionnaires in connec- 
tion with their study of the American 
family. In the April 1939 JourNaAL 
Mrs. Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, A.A.U.W. 
Associate in Education, sketched a pic- 
ture of the family of the American col- 
lege woman, as revealed through these 
self-surveys. These A.A.U.W. groups are 
in cities, suburbs, and small towns; 
none of them is rural. Thus the Michigan 
study makes possible a unique town and 
country comparison. 

The questionnaires submitted to the 
rural women dealt with four of the 
eight topics of the A.A.U.W. family 
study: Power versus the Human Hand; 
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Has the Homemaker Lost Her Job?; The 
Marriage Upheaval: Whose Fault Is It?; 
There Is No Place Like Home. 

In both A.A.U.W. and rural groups, 
the questionnaires showed that more 
than 85 per cent of the husbands and 
wives were of similar religion and similar 
nationality. In both, a majority of the 
wives reported that their husbands en- 
couraged them to participate in activities 
outside the home. Both showed elec- 
tricity used as a home helper in direct 
proportion to availability. 


Tue difference in viewpoints emerged 
in the analysis of thirty-five factors 
relating to happiness in marriage, ten of 
which were to be rated in their relative 
importance. The country women con- 
sidered the attitude of the partners to- 
ward marriage the most important factor 
of all, and the sharing of responsibility 
in marriage the second most important. 
The urban university graduate groups 
rated similarity of social interests first, 
and similarity of intellectual interests 
second. Other factors, in their order of 
importance as listed by the Michigan 
rural women were: religion of partners, 
nationality of partners, similarity of 
social interests, similarity of intellectual 
interests, age of partners, education of 
partners, ideals of childhood in respect to 
material wealth and culture, relations 
with in-laws, and childhood environ- 
ment. In the A.A.U.W. returns the 
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order was: sharing of responsibility, 
similar education, attitude toward mar- 
riage, religion of partners, relations with 
in-laws, childhood environment, na- 
tionality of parents. 

In the A.A.U.W. group, 78 per cent of 
the husbands and wives had attained a 
similar educational level, while in the 
rural study only 36 per cent reported 
equal education. Nevertheless, among the 
rural women, 69 per cent of the husbands 
and wives have similar intellectual in- 
terests, as compared with 76 per cent in 
the A.A.U.W. study. 


Iw THE “Power versus the Human 
Hand”’ section of the survey, the farm 
women baked more bread, canned more 
food, made more clothes than their urban 
sisters of college training— and also 
made more use of the electric washing 
machine. Fifty-five per cent of the country 
women bake bread as against 29 per cent 
of the town women; 79 per cent of the 
country women make their own clothes 
as against 53 per cent of the city women 
- well over half in both surveys. On 
wash day, 94 per cent of the country 
women and 79 per cent of the town 
women are at work on this weekly task, 
67 per cent of the country women using 
electric washing machines as against but 
63 per cent of the urban women. The 
A.A.U.W. study showed 98 per cent of 
homes had radios, 97 per cent electric 
irons, 84 per cent vacuum sweepers, 77 
per cent electric refrigerators. The per- 
centages for the rural homes ran about 30 
per cent lower. 

Each woman participating in the study 
made a minute survey of her average 
week’s work to throw light on the ques- 
tion: Has the Homemaker Lost Her 


Job? It was found that farm women help 
their husbands with light chores, and the 
husbands help their wives with the heavy 
house work. Indeed, 57 per cent of the 
rural husbands were willing to assume 
some domestic responsibility to free their 
wives for outside interests, as against but 
40 per cent of the A.A.U.W. husbands. It 
was pointed out that this may merely 
mean that the city husband’s time is not 
so flexible as that of the rural husband. 
After judging their homes on light, air, 
space, sanitation, conveniences, com- 
forts, and protection from noise, dirt, and 
traffic hazards, 80 per cent of the farm 
women gave their dwellings a plus rating; 
that is, they came up to standard on ten 
or more of the twenty items checked. In 
the A.A.U.W. groups, almost 100 per 
cent gave the plus rating to their homes. 


Tas use of the American Family ques- 
tionnaires by these rural women’s groups 
is only one of numerous instances of out- 
side interest in the A.A.U.W. study. 
Mrs. Houdlette, who is the author of 
the study, has been asked to report on the 
methods and findings before the annual 
meetings of the National Council on 
Parent Education and the American So- 
ciological Society, and at the Vermont 
School for Family Life. Numerous orders 
for the study guide have come from in- 
dividual college teachers, and the Chi- 
cago Teachers College recently ordered 
350 copies. 

Fifty-three A.A.U.W. groups cooper- 
ated in the first year’s study, and it is 
hoped that this year’s thirty new groups 
will be raised to fifty in order to have 
comparable figures. Full information con- 
cerning the plan may be secured by writ- 
ing national Headquarters. 








General Education 

The term ‘‘general education’’ causes 
much confusion in educational thought 
today because it has two meanings: first, 
education for ‘‘all the children of all the 
people,’’ and, second, that body of hu- 
man knowledge and culture which should 
form the basis of liberal education. There 
are two schools of thought based on 
these two concepts — that which _ pro- 
poses an individualized education prepar- 
ing the student to meet the problems of 
modern life, and that which scorns in- 
dividualized curricula, insisting instead 
on a purely cultural education transmit- 
ting the heritage of the past. 

In this issue of the Journat Mr. Bou- 
cher presents the case for individualized 
education and Miss Chase that for “‘learn- 
ing for its own sake.’’ Although Mr. 
Boucher denounces the ‘‘traditional ster- 
eotyped, time-serving programs of most 
high schools and colleges,’’ and Miss 
Chase says that nothing makes her quite 
so angry as the idea today that students 
go to college to ‘‘prepare for life,’’ these 
two points of view may not actually be 
as irreconcilable as they appear to be. 
The proponents of individualized educa- 
tion would certainly agree with Miss 
Chase when she says that colleges exist 
“‘to make people see that knowledge and 
learning are gracious and lovely, or if 
you like, they exist to make their stu- 
dents understand that learning gives one 
the best fun of anything in the world,” 
and the proponents of a cultural, non- 
professional education, based on the heri- 
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tage from the past, are fully aware of the 
impossibility of educating all individuals 
on the same plane. 

Both sides, in their own way, would 
educate for life. It seems to be a question 
of what kind of education at what level 
of ability for what kind of life. Mr. Bou- 
cher doubtless has some students whom 
he would like to send to Miss Chase, and 
Miss Chase probably flunks even some of 
the hand-picked students at Smith Col- 
lege. However, the controversy, as ex- 
emplified in these two articles, has its 
uses in stimulating creative thought. 

j.C. M. 


The News about Women 


At least two prominent members of the 
A.A.U.W. had the honor of being nomi- 
nated for important public posts in the 
election campaigns this fall. They were 
Judge Dorothy Kenyon of the New York 
Municipal Court, a member of the 
A.A.U.W. national Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women, who 
was nominated on the Republican and 
American Labor tickets for election to a 
full term as judge of the Municipal Court, 
and Ada Haeseler Lewis (Mrs. John Fred- 
erick Lewis, Jr.), chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Philadelphia Branch, 
who was nominated on the Democratic 
Fusion ticket for election to the Penn- 
sylvania State Senate from the Second 
Senatorial District located in Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. Lewis for a number of years 
has been a member of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education and in this position 
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has won the respect and confidence of 
both school people and citizens. A.A.U.W. 
members will feel that it is very unfor- 
tunate that neither of these women car- 
ried the election. But it is interesting to 
note that Judge Kenyon received 33 per 
cent of the votes in her district, whereas 
Mayor LaGuardia, when he ran for 
mayor, received only 40 per cent of the 
votes in that district, and that Mrs. 
Lewis came within 2,500 votes of win- 
ning the election. 

Mary P. Holmstedt, Indiana state 
A.A.U.W. social studies chairman, was 
recently appointed by the Circuit Court 
judge to sit on the County Tax Adjust- 
ment Board. This board sets the tax 
rate for the coming year in all units of 
county government. Before starting on 
her job Mrs. Holmstedt went over last 
year’s budgets and those proposed for the 
coming year, and then visited the heads 
of departments and went over their re- 
quests. Consequently she was perhaps 
better informed than the men with whom 
she sat. It has not been customary to put 
a woman on this board, but Mrs. Holm- 
stedt proved her worth and the reaction 
has been favorable. An editorial in the 
local paper congratulated the citizens on 
the excellent work of the Tax Adjustment 
Board. 

A.A.U.W. members will learn with 
special interest of the recent election of 
Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, Director of the 
North Atlantic Section, as alumnae 
trustee of Barnard College. 

The 1939 American Woman's Associa- 
tion Medal for Eminent Achievement was 
presented on November 13 to Anne 
O'Hare McCormick of the editorial staff 
of the New York Times, at the annual 
Friendship dinner of fifty business and 
professional women’s clubs at the Amer- 
ican Woman’s Association clubhouse in 
New York. Miss Fannie Hurst, chairman 


of the award jury, in presenting the 
medal, read an accompanying citation 
informing Mrs. McCormick she had been 
selected for her ‘‘cumulative achieve- 
ments over the years’’ in the field of 
journalism. 

A woman, Mrs. Alice D. Burke, who 
for twenty years was a school teacher 
but was discharged when the school sys- 
tem banned married women teachers in 
1933, turned to the political field and this 
fall was elected Mayor of Westfield, 
Massachusetts, the first woman mayor in 
the state. 

Miss Anna E. King, associate professor 
of case work and director of field work in 
the Fordham University School of Social 
Service (New York) for the past five 
years, has been named Dean of the School. 
“The appointment of Miss King,"’ said 
Father Gannon, President of the Uni- 
versity, “‘marks the first time that a 
woman has been named dean of a Ford- 
ham school, and, so far as we know, she 
is the first woman dean of any Jesuit in- 
stitution in the world.”’ 

Miss Mary Gilson, assistant professor 
of economics at the University of Chi- 
cago and A.A.U.W. member, who spoke 
at the Denver Convention, is the one 
woman on a board of nine members, the 
Illinois State Board of Unemployment 
Compensation and Free Employment 
Office Advisors, which in April 1939 
transmitted a Report to the Governor of 
Illinois. Miss Gilson is this year the 
holder of a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

According to a New York Times dis- 
patch, the governing board of the Pan 
American Union on November 1 elected 
as chairman of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women Senora Ana Rosa de 
Martinez Guerrero of Argentina, suc- 
ceeding Miss Doris Stevens of New York, 
and as its first vice chairman, Miss 
Minerva Bernardino of the Dominican 
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Republic. Miss Mary Winslow, who was 
appointed in January 1939 by President 
Roosevelt, now assumes the membership 
for the United States formerly held by 
Miss Stevens on the Commission, of 
which the latter has served as chairman 
from its creation in 1928. 
P. ¥. &. 


Nursery Education Looks Ahead 


A new note of maturity and confidence 
in the future was sounded at the biennial 
conference of the National Association 
for Nursery Education held in New York 
the last week in October. Beginning with 
a searching self-criticism, Dr. Stoddard 
analyzed the ‘‘Shackling Concepts in 
Nursery Education,’’ and the conference 
demonstrated that the shackles were 
being successfully broken. Nursery edu- 
cation, once looked upon as an expensive 
luxury, is being envisioned as a creator of 
jobs, and hence of wealth. It may be re- 
garded as one of the best opportunities to 
explore and extend an economic frontier 
by developing services which will in- 
crease the happiness of people. 

In addition, psychological and socio- 
logical blockings to the nursery school’s 
progress are gradually disappearing. Par- 
ents are beginning to notice that there is a 
break around age two as significant for 
the child as that which occurs at the age 
of five or six. They see that there is an in- 
crease in the need for talking, walking, 
doing, for self-reliant exploration, for 
living with other children. In fact, the 
subtle resistance on the part of the parent 
to the child’s growing up is being ac- 
knowledged and faced. Nursery schools 
are being envisioned as a legitimate com- 
munity service, and nursery education is 
being recognized apart from schools in 
the unshackled speculations on the future 
ideal community for children. 

The phrase, “‘the whole child,’’ which 
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has done much to fix in the minds of 
adults the value of understanding the 
physical, mental, and emotional needs of 
the child, was also left behind in the be- 
lief that the child cannot be understood 
apart from his environment. In Dr. Jean 
MacFarlane's fascinating report of her 
“Growth Study of Two Hundred Chil- 
dren’’ she showed plainly that the same 
physical or mental development may have 
widely different meanings for two chil- 
dren whose family characteristics differ. 
A child with poor muscular development 
may be adequately endowed for life in a 
clerical family, but be made to feel a com- 
plete failure if his father captained the 
college football team. The supposedly 
normal I.Q. of 100 functions well in a sub- 
normal family group and fails when its 
mother holds a Ph.D. or its father is a 
college professor. 

And while we are on the subject of 
I.Q.’s, we might mention the dubious 
condition of this whole concept. I.Q.’s 
may not be what they seem. Brilliance in 
testing at one age does not necessarily 
mean a similar brilliance at another, for 
growth can neither be predicted safely 
nor accurately. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing 
statements that the parent was considered 
a part of the child’s environment. Every- 
where in general meetings, study groups, 
and panel discussions, the question of the 
nursery school and the nursery school 
teacher as parent educators was discussed. 
Here again, Dr. MacFarlane’s twelve- 
year-long study had suggestions which 
she ably wove into a plea for ‘“The Mis- 
understood Parent.” 

Other significant papers fitted into the 
framework of the forward-looking ideas 
already mentioned, and the detailed pro- 
ceedings of the conference will be read 
and reread with profit. 

H. A. H. 





Editorials 


Threats to Consumer Education 

As the A.A.U.W. Committee on Social 
Studies assembled in Washington for its 
annual meeting on December 11, it was 
confronted with headlines in the Wash- 
ington and New York papers announcing 
the latest “‘revelations’’ of the Dies in- 
vestigation: ‘Fourteen Consumer Groups 
Communist-Ruled!"’ 

This report on communist activites in 
consumer organizations was actually 
submitted by the committee’s director 
of research, J. B. Matthews, to Chair- 
man Martin Dies, who had appointed 
himself a sub-committee of one to receive 
the report. No public hearings had been 
held and the report was released for 
publication without the knowledge of 
the other members of the Congressional 
committee. Mr. Matthews, as many 
consumers may not know, had long been 
associated with Consumers’ Research, 


and in 1935 was a participant in a bitter 


fight between the administrative officers 
of that organization and the members of 
the technical staff who later established 
Consumers Union. 

The full report was published in the 
New York Herald Tribune of December 11 
and was quoted at length in the New 
York Times. It constitutes an attack upon 
a group of organizations, prominent 
among which is Consumers Union. (No 
mention is made of Consumers’ Re- 
search.) The report then proceeds to a 
description of the work of certain persons 
in the different organizations, and brands 
as Communist-inspired certain govern- 
ment attempts to control advertising. 

“The publications of the Communist 
‘transmission belts’ such as Consumers 
Union,”’ runs the report, ‘‘make it clear 
that some of the current government 
procedures against advertising and ad- 
vertising media have been instigated and 
are being aided by those consumer or- 
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ganizations which are under the control 
of Communists.’"! 

Mr. Matthews cited the Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the publication, Consumers’ Guide, 
for their ‘‘favorable publicity’’ to ‘‘or- 
ganizations included in this report.”’ 

The impression created by the Mat- 
thews report reminds us of earlier attacks 
upon the consumer movement. For ex- 
ample, under the title “‘Guinea Pigs, Left 
March,”’ published in the October Forum 
and Reader's Digest, Stanley High pre- 
sented an ‘‘evaluation’’ of the consumer 
movement. In retrospect, Mr. High's 
warning to consumers that judging the 
truthfulness or helpfulness of advertise- 
ments is tantamount to adopting a sub- 
versive political program only adds to 
the confusion, for the author did not 
spare Mr. Matthews himself. It may be 
that Mr. High’s reference to the ‘‘far- 
Left vice-president of Consumers’ Re- 
search’’ roused Mr. Matthews to the 
preparation of his recent report for Con- 
gressman Dies. 

To clarify the issues and restate the 
stand of our Association as a consumer 
group, in view of such threats to the con- 
structive program of consumer education, 
the Committee on Social Studies sent the 
following letter to Chairman Dies, which 
was made public December 12: 


The American Association of University Women, 
through its President, Margaret Morriss, wrote you 
on February 18 of its interest in the proceedings 
of the House Committee on un-American Activities 
and its concern that the investigation be carried out 
in a fair, objective, and judicial manner and with full 
recognition of the guarantee of civil liberties. If the 
Dies Committee is to prove an adequate defender of 
democracy, it is of crucial importance that it observe 
fundamental democratic procedures. 


1 One is prompted to say, ‘Read the facts in the 
Complaint of the Federal Trade Comission against 
Hearst Publications, Inc., issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission under date of August 21, 1939."" 
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The report on the consumer movement released to 
the press by Mr. J. B. Matthews, with your approval, 
is unfair, subjective, and prejudicial, since: (1) no 
hearings have been held and none of the consumer 
organizations mentioned have had the opportunity 
to appear before the Congressional committee; (2) 
the report was prepared by Mr. Matthews, whose 
previous affiliation with Consumers’ Research dis- 
qualifies him for making such an investigation; and 
(3) according to the public statements of its mem- 
bers, the Committee with the exception of yourself 
had no knowledge that this investigation was going 
on. 

Mr. Matthews’ report attacks by implication the 
extensive work of the American Association of 
University Women in the consumer field. This Asso- 
ciation began its study of consumer problems six 
years ago. At the present time nearly 300 of its local 
branches are studying ways and means of providing 
information to aid consumers in their purchasing. 
The American Association of University Women is 
a member of the Advisory Committee on Ultimate 
Consumer Goods of the American Standards Associ- 
ation, as well as a member of the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council. Through these organizations 
it is cooperating with business and industry to 
provide the basis for more intelligent buying and 
selling. Through the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council it is collaborating with the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies and other groups of 
advertisers in a movement to make advertising more 
helpful to the average consumer-buyer. 

The Matthews report attacks the Consumers’ 
Counsel of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Consumers’ Guide. We are shocked at this 
effort to discredit a government agency which has 
been of invaluable service to consumers. Technical 
experts within our organization have found this 
service sound and reliable. On the basis of our ex- 
perience with this agency and in the belief that the 
Federal Government should serve consumers as well 
as other groups, the General Director of this Associ- 
ation, Dr. Kathryn McHale, addressed a letter to the 
President of the United States on November 1, 
asking for an extension of this service and the crea- 
tion of a federal consumer service agency.! 

In view of the false impression of the consumer 
movement created by the release of the Matthews 
report, we request your committee either to disavow 
the report or to conduct public hearings on the pur- 
poses and organization of the consumer movement 
at which the many agencies like ours which are 


1 For the text of this letter see page 113. 
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engaged in constructive work in the consumer field 
may be given opportunity to appear. 


Simultaneously, identical telegrams 
were sent by Dr. Caroline Ware, chair- 
man of the Committee on Social Studies, 
to the Forum and Reader's Digest: 


Release of Dies report on consumer movement 
makes it doubly imperative that misleading article 
by Stanley High in October issue of your magazine 
be answered and balanced picture of consumer 
movement given. Are you going to print an article 
giving different point of view? By whom? In what 
issue? 


The reply from Reader's Digest reads: 
“Have had many articles favoring con- 
sumer movement and will undoubtedly 
have many more though schedule for 
immediate future full."’ 

The letter from the Forum is quoted 
here in part: 


You will be glad to learn that the January issue 
of the Forum will carry an article by Mr. George H. 
Tichenor, in reply to the Stanley High article to 
which you refer in your telegram. The article by Mr. 
Tichenor (whom you may know as editor of The 
Cooperator, organ of the Eastern Cooperative League) 
is entitled ‘‘War on Consumers.” 

Mr. High’s article was somewhat undiscriminat- 
ing, but it did have sufficient basis in facts of a sort 
that have been disturbing many persons lately to 
make it worth printing. I personally feel that the 
kind of publicity they are getting just now may be 
good for cooperatives. If they have anything on the 
ball, they ought to come out of it stronger than they 
went in. In any case, we feel that these things are 
better thrashed out in the open than smothered for 
fear of offending somebody. 


So do we, and if discussion is good for 
cooperatives it should likewise be good 
for the movement toward more informa- 
tive advertising, toward the establish- 
ment of standards for consumer goods, 
and toward the effective education of 
consumers in the elementary process of 
purchasing. 

E. C. F. 








* A.A.U.W. NEWS AND NOTES #* 


New Committee Chairmen 


Three national A.A.U.W. committees 
held their meetings at Headquarters in 
December under the guidance of new 
chairmen. 

Dr. Margaret Alltucker Norton (Mrs. 
John K. Norton) was appointed to the 
. chairmanship of the Committee on Mem- 
bership and Maintaining Standards in 
June, succeeding Dr. Katharine Rogers 
Adams. Dr. Norton has had wide experi- 
ence in the work of the Association, hav- 
ing served the Washington Branch in 
several capacities, and as a member of the 
Committee on Membership and Maintain- 
ing Standards for one term. Dr. Norton 
was associate director of the research divi- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion from 1923 to 1931. She has lived in 
New York City since 1931, when her hus- 
band accepted a professorship at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. She has 
contributed numerous articles to educa- 
tional publications, published the year 
book of the National Education Associa- 
tion from 1923 to 1931, and is co-author 
with her husband of several books, in- 
cluding Foundations of Curriculum Building 
and Wealth, Children and Education. 

Dr. Alzada Comstock, who takes Dr. 
Mary E. Woolley’s place as chairman of 
the Committee on International Rela- 
tions, is professor of economics at Mount 
Holyoke College. For three years she 
served as a member of the A.A.U.W. 
Committee on Fellowship Awards and 
she has been a member of the I.F.U.W. 
Award Committee since 1936. Dr. Com- 
stock is known especially for her publica- 


tions in the field of taxation, international 
finance, and government finance. She held 
a Guggenheim Fellowship in 1926. As 
chairman of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations she was the American 
Council Member of the I.F.U.W. at the 
Conference in Stockholm last August. 

Dr. Caroline Ware, recently appointed 
chairman of the Committee on Social 
Studies, is associate professor of social 
economy and history at the American 
University Graduate School. Dr. Ware is 
author of a number of economic studies, 
and co-author with her husband of The 
Modern Economy in Action and the report of 
the National Resources Committee on 
The Structure of the American Economy 
(1939). She has been a member of the 
Social Studies Committee since 1935, and 
is known to A.A.U.W. members particu- 
larly through her study guide, The Modern 
Economy in Action, and articles on consumer 
interests in the JouRNAL. 

Dr. Ware succeeds Dr. Faith Williams, 
under whose direction the social studies 
work has developed through its first 
three years as an increasingly significant 
part of the A.A.U.W. program. Dr. Wil- 
liams will continue as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Consumer Interest. 


Committee on Status of Women 


The Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women, Dr. Susan M. Kings- 
bury, chairman, met at Headquarters on 
November 28. Among other things, it 
discussed ways in which members of the 
committee may be of greater help to 
branches and states in their own sections. 
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Dr. Kingsbury visited Headquarters 
November 13-15 during her attendance 
at the Ninth Minimum Wage Conference 
sponsored by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, at which she 
represented the A.A.U.W. Joint sessions 
were held part of the time with the Sixth 
National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion called by Secretary Perkins. 

The new edition of The Economic Status 
of University Women, containing the ap- 
pendix and tables not included in the first 
edition, has come from the Government 
Printing Office. This is the study of the 
occupations and earnings of A.A.U.W. 
members made by the A.A.U.W. Com- 
mittee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women in cooperation with the Women’s 
Bureau, written by Dr. Susan M. Kings- 
bury, chairman of the committee. The 
informatien it contains is important to 
all A.A.U.W. groups. The study is issued 
as Bulletin 170 of the Women’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. Copies may be ordered at 15 cents 
apiece from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. Single copies 
may be secured from the Women’s Bureau 
or from A.A.U.W. Headquarters without 
charge as long as the free supply lasts. 


Vassar Euthenics Scholarship 


Vassar College has offered one full 
resident scholarship to an A.A.U.W. 
national member for the 1940 summer 
session of the Institute of Euthenics. 
The primary purpose of this scholarship 
is the development of community leader- 
ship in the field of child development 
through A.A.U.W. as a channel. 

This summer scholarship differs funda- 
mentally from the year-long fellowships 
for graduate study which the Association 
itself offers each year. The Vassar scholar- 
ship is for a shorter period, and it is given 
to the Association and not by the Associa- 
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tion. Moreover, its purpose is primarily 
as stated above, community service first, 
while the first purpose of A.A.U.W. fel- 
lowships is to promote scholarship. 

State and branch presidents and educa- 
tion chairmen can render a service to the 
Association by recognizing leadership 
qualities and encouraging those who 
would best use such an opportunity to 
apply for the scholarship. Application 
blanks may be secured by writing Har- 
riet Ahlers Houdlette, Associate in Educa- 
tion, A.A.U.W. national Headquarters, 
and must be returned by April 1. 


Youth Problems: What to Do? 


Numerous A.A.U.W. groups, seeking 
the most useful and constructive service 
they might render their communities, 
have come to feel that the problem most 
urgently demanding attention is that of 
unemployed youth. Requests from these 
branches for materials on contemporary 
problems of American youth have led to 
the preparation at Headquarters of two 
mimeographed bulletins, “‘Youth and 
Employment Opportunities,’’ by Elna N. 
Smith, and ‘“‘The Problems of Unem- 
ployed Youth: What Can A.A.U.W. Do 
About Them?’’ by members of the staff 
assisted by Elaine Exton. The first sum- 
marizes the trend of employment in vari- 
ous industries; the second is a brief 
suggestive outline with a selected bibliog- 
raphy and a list of national agencies deal- 
ing with the youth problem. They are 
priced at 10 cents each or 15 cents for both 
when mailed together. 


‘‘Contemporary America’’ Study 


A new monthly social studies series 
entitled ‘Contemporary America,’’ to be 
developed and issued on the plan of 
the widely-read International Problem- 
of-the-Month, has recently been launched. 
The first three issues, constituting an 
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over-all view of the assumptions and 
problems of American democracy, are in 
the hands of groups that have requested 
this type of material. From January to 
April, the subjects of these monthly 
study guides will be determined by 
branch needs as they are made known 
through letters and by the immediate im- 
portance of current questions in national 
councils. The topics as originally out- 
lined include ‘‘Civil Liberties in the 
United States,’’ ‘Security for American 
Workers,’ ““‘The American Consumer: 
One Key to Economic Democracy,”’ and 
“Building Homes for American Fami- 
lies.’ Each number is priced at 15 cents; 
the subscription for the series is 75 cents. 


Study Material in the Arts 


Branch arts chairmen who did not 
receive the memorandum listing avail- 
able material (August 15), are requested 
to write for it. In addition, a brief note 
on Modern American Poetry and a de- 
scription of the Colorado Children’s Art 
Project — the most advanced of three 
current projects in children’s painting — 
are available. An outline omnibus, Com- 
munity Arts Program, is submitted in its 
present form to branches that have made 
the community arts survey. The early 
criticism and comment, by those qualified 
from first-hand experience in their own 
communities, is most earnestly asked. 


Writing Project 


The judging committee of the New 
Orleans Branch has studied the short 
stories sent in by members, and announces 
that they give first place to ‘“The Saving 
Remnant,’’ by Frances Patterson of Peek- 
skill, New York; second place to “‘Jill 
Without Mercy,’’ by ‘‘Marguerite Ves- 
tal’’ (Mrs. L. G. Bartley) of Verona, 
New Jersey; and the third place to 


“Broken Flower,’’ by Dorothy Prewitt 
Pohlman (Mrs. Arthur H.) of Wenatchee, 
Washington. Two other stories were 
commended: *‘Wake,’’ by Edna L. Schultz 
of Ames, Iowa; and ‘‘My Favorite 
Menu,’ by Nellie R. Stiles of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

The judging committee from the St. 
Louis Branch has studied the verse, and 
announces that they give first place to 
“The Common Day,”’ by Elizabeth Wil- 
bur Bentley of Charles City, Iowa; 
second place to “‘Longing,’’ by Mabel 
Katherine Holte of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
and third place to “Cherry Blossom 
Time,’’ by Mabel Lorenz Ives (Mrs. 
Herbert E.) of Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. The seventy poems were divided 
into three groups in order of excellence, 
thirteen being in the first group, with 
special note of ‘‘I Shall Not Care,’’ by 
Edna L. Schultz of Ames, Iowa; and 
‘“Dilatory,’” by Mabel Platz of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Painting Project 


The entries were too few to consider 
comparatively; but as a result of those 
submitted, an amateur show is being 
made from the work of Mildred Terrett 
of Alexandria, Virginia, to illustrate the 
fun and meaning possible for the amateur. 


State Contributions to Fellowships 


The table of contributions to the Mil- 
lion Dollar Fellowship Fund by units 
was given in the October JourNaL, but 
that number was so filled with reports of 
the Denver Convention that the list of 
contributions by states had to be post- 
poned. 

The figures, arranged in order of per 
Capita contribution, are given on the next 
page. Indiana heads the list once more, for 
the second successive year. 
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FELLOWSHIP CONTRIBUTIONS, 1938-39 


States and 
City Units PerCapita Contribution 
Indiana... $2.33 $4,486.73 
Vermont. . 1.89 443.00 
Virginia... 1.51 1,288.28 
Kentucky. . 1.45 709.75 
1.44 3,116.64 
a 1.23 426 .00 
Colorado... 1.17 1,551.40 
California.... 187 6,128.05 
Hisnois......... 1.16 2,979 .46 
New Mexico. . 2.13 204.00 
North Carolina. . 1.08 547.50 
Washington, D. C. 1.08 837.84 
Michigan... 1.05 2,468 .69 
Florida. ... 1.04 581.54 
Maine...... 1.03 209.50 
Missouri... . 1.03 1,794.67 
Minnesota. . . 1.02 2,190.72 
Nevada 1.00 " 84.25 
West Virginia. 97 835.00 
Pennsylvania. . . 97 2,607.95 
Massachusetts. . 93 1,282.13 
Arkansas .92 345.50 
Wisconsin .89 1,798.55 
New Hampshire. .88 123.00 
Maryland...... .87 206.50 
oo ae 84 201.60 
Oklahoma .82 1,538.75 
New Jersey..... 81 2,029.70 
Connecticut... . oer 678.00 
Nebraska “oo 596.70 
Louisiana she 273.50 
South Dakota. . .70 328.00 
Washington.... .69 916.44 
Georgia .69 366 .47 
Reh cd ales .67 1,114.45 
North Dakota. . 65 213.15 
Kansas 65 1,267.75 
New York State. . 64 1,947.85 
Montana .64 364.55 
Oregon.... easshace .62 634.75 
Tennessee. . . 62 520.50 
Philadelphia... . .62 637.51 
WN a ec cesss .60 2,097 . 37 
South Carolina. . . 58 183.64 
Mississippi. . . 30 143.25 
Alabama. . 54 316.80 

.49 181.05 
Rhode Island. 45 160.00 
Wyoming... -44 103.14 
MMM Ss oi sist 3 43 117.00 
New York City 8% ed 170.83 
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The War Upsets Fellows’ Plans 


When war broke out in Europe, four 
of the A.A.U.W. fellows for 1939-40 
who had been looking forward to a 
year’s study abroad were obliged to re- 
vise their carefully made plans. With the 
approval of the Awards Committee, they 
are carrying on their work in this coun- 
try. 

One of the four, Dr. Olga Hartman, 
Sarah Berliner Research Fellow, had 
already gone to Sweden to carry on her 
study of annelids (marine worms). Her 
original plan called for further study in 
Germany and France. Dr. Hartman found 
enough material in Sweden to occupy her 
profitably until early in December, when 
she returned to the United States to work 
at the National Museum in Washington 
and at Yale University. 

Miss Mary McGrillies, holder of the 
Anna C. Brackett Fellowship, has come 
to Washington to use the resources of the 
Library of Congress in writing a biog- 
raphy of Louis Racine. However, without 
access to certain documents in the Na- 
tional Library of Paris, she finds it neces- 
sary to limit the study considerably. 

Miss Mary Elveback, holder of the 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship, 
was to have studied in the Department of 
Statistics, University of London. Her 
problem, which involves working out 
better techniques for predicting a whole 
from samples, is one of great interest to 
statisticians — and to laymen, too, thanks 
to the Gallup poll. When it became im- 
possible for Miss Elveback to follow her 
original plan, she was appointed re- 
search associate by Princeton University 
—a rare post for a woman — in order 
that she might carry on her project 
there. 

Birgit Vennesland, of the Department 
of Biochemistry, University of Chicago, 
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first American woman to be given an 
award by the I.F.U.W. Award Commit- 
tee, expected to spend the fellowship year 
in research at the Institut de Biologie 
Physico-Chimique in Paris, but instead 
is at work in the Department of Biologi- 
cal Chemistry at Harvard University. 
Dr. Vennesland describes the exceedingly 
technical project which she has under- 
taken as ‘‘a study of two-carbon particles 
in the liver.”’ 


Gallant American Women 


A most interesting series of radio broad- 
casts on “‘Gallant American Women”’ is 
being presented under the direction of the 
U. S. Office of Education and the Women’s 
Activities Division of the National 
Broadcasting Company, in cooperation 
with the W.P.A. Numerous national 
women’s organizations are contributing 
to the series, including the A.A.U.W. 
Mrs. Eva Hansl, member of the New 
York Branch, has directed research for 
the broadcasts. Mary Beard, historian 
and co-director of the World Center for 
Women’s Archives, and Eugenie Leonard 
of the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, both A.A.U.W. members, are re- 
viewing the scripts for historical and 
educational qualities. The half-hour radio 
dramas are broadcast at 2:00 E.S.T. 
every Tuesday afternoon over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s Blue Net- 
work. The programs for January are: 

January 2 Women of Learning 
January 9 Women as Teachers 


January 16 Women Explorers 
January 23 Women of Letters 


The programs already given have in- 
cluded dramatizations of Women for 
Peace, Women the Providers, Refugee 
Women, Laws and the Women, Seafaring 
Women, and others. 

Copies of the scripts are available at 
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10 cents apiece from “‘Gallant American 
Women,’” Washington, D. C. Many 
ways will suggest themselves in which 
these scripts may be used with good 
effect by groups studying women’s his- 
tory, achievements, and present status. 


Association Calendar 


January 22-25 Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, Washington, 
D.C. 

January 26-28 Committee on Fellowship 
Awards, Washington, D.C. 

February 13-14 Committee on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

February 15-17 Board of Directors, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

South Atlantic Sectional 
Meeting, Miami, Florida 
Oklahoma State Meeting, 

Tulsa 

Southeast Central Sectional 
Meeting, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama 

Minnesota State Meeting, 
Albert Lea 

Northwest Central Sectional 
Meeting, Albert Lea, Minn. 

Southwest Central Sectional 
Meeting, Topeka, Kansas 

New Jersey State Meeting, 
Atlantic City 

Iowa State Meeting, 
Moines 

West Virginia State Meeting, 
Clarksburg 

Michigan State Meeting, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

Northeast Central Sectional 
Meeting, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Ohio State Meeting, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Wisconsin State Meeting, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

California State Meeting, 
Santa Barbara 

North Atlantic Sectional 
Meeting, New York City 


March 29-30 
April 5-6 


April 5-6 


April 19-20 
April 19-20 
April 25-27 
April 27 

May 3-4 Des 
May 4 

May 10-11 


May 10-11 


May 11 
May 11 
May 17-18 


June 13-15 
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Consumer-Retailer Relations 


At the second annual dinner of the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, Oc- 
tober 24, there was a large representation 
from the advertising groups and a some- 
what smaller delegation from the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. What advertisers may do 
for consumers was the central topic of the 
meeting. Considerable discussion was 
aroused when the consumers asked for 
genuinely informative advertising. The 
Retail Executive of November 1, 1939, has 
this to say of the program: 


The three largest and most important women's 
organizations in the country, including some of the 
finest brains and talent, have finally formed a united 
front. They have agreed upon a statement of aims and 
objectives which is obviously a prelude to more 
aggressive action. 

The program, which has the backing of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the American 
Home Economics Association, and the American As- 
sociation of University Women, and which was pre- 
sented at the second annual dinner of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, can be concisely stated as 
follows: To preserve Democracy, to secure enough 
income to satisfy wants, to exercise real freedom 
of choice in the market place, and to accomplish 
these objectives preferably through a cooperative 
program. 

Of these four objectives business must of necessity 
pay immediate attention to the last two. These 
women want advertising to be used as a powerful 
instrument of education for discriminating buying. 
. . . They want the most useful kind of definitions 
for consumer goods, such as A, B, C designations. 
They want standard terminology and selling by speci- 
fications. They want advertising to be factual. . . . 

To carry this through the women are asking for a 
full-fledged partnership with business in a coopera- 
tive program. Business is offered the choice of this or, 
by inference, legislation which will bring the de- 
sired results. . . . Obviously the next move is from 
business. It can elect to ‘‘play ball or fight."’ To play 
ball will mean the evolution on a gradual basis of the 
objectives stated or those found by experience to be 
better. To fight will mean a battle in legislatures and 
in the courts with an almost certain assurance that 
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in the end, outnumbered a hundred or a thousand to 
one, business will lose. 


Members of A.A.U.W. who returned 
the check lists of the Informative Labeling 
Manual a year ago will be interested to 
know that a complete report on the 
answers is now ready, including those 
from consumers and from retailers. A 
copy of this *‘Study of Informative Label- 
ing’’ may be secured directly from Dr. 
S. P. Kaidanovsky, Consumers’ Stand- 
ards Project, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

A new service for consumers and re- 
tailers will soon be available from the 
Headquarters of the Council, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City, in the 
form of a monthly price bulletin entitled 
Your Cost of Living, which will explain 
price changes through the year. Price 
trends from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ Wholesale and Retail Price Indexes 
will be used and analyses will be made of 
particular commodity prices. Consumers 
may now be able to find out whether 
rising prices are justified, an extremely 
important question at the present time. 


National Conference on Labor Legislation 


At the Secretary of Labor’s Sixth Na- 
tional Conference on Labor Legislation, 
held in Washington, D. C., November 
13-15, thirty-five states were represented, 
for the most part by their state labor com- 
missioners and representatives of labor. A 
few individuals connected with national 
Organizations interested in labor prob- 
lems were invited to attend as guests of 
the Conference. Among the A.A.U.W. 
representatives were Dr. Susan M. Kings- 
bury, Dr. Mildred Fairchild, and Dr. 
Esther Cole Franklin. 

The discussions of the conference 
ranged over many topics, including child 
labor laws, federal wage and hour legisla- 
tion, the training and retraining of skilled 
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workers, and the conditions found among 
migratory families who labor at harvest- 
ing seasonal crops. Various new propos- 
als were discussed, such as the system of 
savings bank life insurance, now in force 
in Massachusetts; a coordinating commit- 
tee on migratory labor to plan for ap- 
propriate action as information is col- 
lected by various federal agencies; and 
another national committee to consider 
the problem of retraining workers whose 
skills have deteriorated or been rendered 
obsolete. The conference adopted a num- 
ber of committee reports and resolutions 
which will soon be available in pamphlet 
form from the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, U. S. Department of Labor. 

This annual conference is a conspicuous 
example of the democratic method in 
determining public policy. There is full 
and free discussion of the labor situation, 
the growth of public responsibility for 
enforcing labor standards, and the ob- 
stacles in the way of formulating and 
administering the most desirable labor 
laws. Members of study groups in labor 
standards will want to secure the releases 
and reports of this Conference. 


Opportunities in Public Service 


A number of A.A.U.W. members, many 
of them college deans and guidance 
officers, attended the Conference on Op- 
portunities in Public Service sponsored by 
the Washington Committee of the In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions in Washington, D. C., at the May- 
flower Hotel, November 10 and 11. 
Through a series of addresses and round 
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table discussions, experts in federal, state, 
and city governmental services explained 
opportunities for women in various 
branches of the government service, and 
the preparation and training required. 
The conference as a whole left the definite 
impression that job opportunities in 
government service do exist for women 
who are qualified and who have taken the 
training necessary for the various kinds 
of work. Another conclusion, stated by 
Mrs. Woodhouse, Director of the In- 
stitute, was that jobs do not exist in a 
vacuum, but in an environment, and that 
opportunities for women go up and down 
with democracy; hence the Institute has 
learned that the first step in guiding 
women toward opportunities is to en- 
courage women’s participation in citizen- 
ship and public service. 

The proceedings will be published at 
$3.00 a copy by the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, Connecticut. 


New Branches 


The following branches have been 
recognized since publication of the Oc- 
tober JouRNAL: 


Inp1aNa — Marshall County 
Kansas — North Central 
Micnuican — Cadillac 
Mississipp1 — Blue Mountain 
New Mexico — Hobbs 

New Yorx — Westchester 
Norts Caroitina — Warren 
Orecon — St. Helens 
Wyrominc — Lander 


There are now 862 branches of the 
Association. 





= ‘THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION ~ 


A letter from a member of the staff of 
the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women brings the address of the 
offices where the Federation Headquarters 
have been established since Crosby Hall 
was taken over by the government. The 
address is 38 St. Leonards Terrace, Lon- 
don, S. W. 3. 

This is the report of I.F.U.W. Head- 


quarters activities: 


I am writing to you from the new Headquarters of 
the I.F.U.W., because I want you to know how well 
we are getting on in spite of the war. We had to 
abandon our comfortable rooms at Crosby Hall, as 
there were not enough graduates in residence to keep 
the Hall going, but we did not have to move to a 
‘‘safe’’ area as the British Federation did (their 
office moved to Reading so as to be in touch with the 
treasurer, Dr. Buer) because we felt it important to 
be near our treasurer, Miss Bowie, and also to be 
accessible to any foreign members who might need 
our help. Our staff were anxious to remain in London, 
and we were fortunate enough to secure rooms on 
favorable terms in Chelsea, near Crosby Hall. 

Though we miss the chairman of our I.F.U.W. 
Budget Sub-Committee, Professor Winifred Cullis, 
who has gone to Aberdeen with the London School 
of Medicine, we are able to assemble the other mem- 
bers of the sub-committee, which meets from time to 
time to deal with minor office and staff routine 
matters, and to make recommendations on the larger 
issues to the International Finance Committee, of 
which Miss Grace Crocker, as assistant treasurer, is 
a member, and President Meta Glass the convenor. 

Our secretary, Miss Holme, and her reduced staff 
are very busy not only with the routine correspond- 
ence and the tasks arising out of the Conference, but 
also with the preparation of the English and French 
versions of the Conference Report, which they hope 
to be sending out soon to members. The war regula- 
tions make this a more difficult task than usual, but 
we hope that the A.A.U.W. will receive its 1200 
copies, which are going to be sent in several install- 


ments at different times for safety’s sake. Miss Holme 
also has constant interviews for advice and help to 
stranded refugee graduates from Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, and she passes 
many of them on to me for my Sunday tea-parties 
and my English classes at the Chelsea Peace Room. 
Quite recently she has given introductions to three 
Austrian graduates who have finally obtained their 
visas for the United States. Our great anxiety has 
been all along, and unhappily still is, for the safety 
of our beloved, newly-elected international presi- 
dent, Mrs. Adamowicz, who was last heard of on 
August 30 when, after a few days’ rest at Gdynia, she 
had returned to Warsaw to ‘‘play her part’’ — as she 
herself put it.! Our acting president, Dr. Karin Kock 
of Sweden, and our other vice-presidents, Dr. Ger- 
maine Hannevart of Belgium and Dr. Jeanne Eder 
of Switzerland, fortunately all of neutral countries, 
are doing their best to trace her and to get in touch 
with her if she is still living. They may be allowed 
to do this through the International Red Cross, it 
that is permitted to function in Warsaw. Miss Bowie 
hopes that, out of savings effected out of the necessar- 
ily restricted activities of the Federation, we may be 
able toallocatea large sum — perhaps over $1,500.00 
— for the relief of war victims, and is consulting the 
Finance Committee about this. 


The British Federation’s wartime ad- 
dress is 16 King Street, Reading, Berk- 
shire. The secretary writes: 


We are in the middle of the town, now much busier 
since the war, and I am endeavoring to encourage 
members to call on us when they are near. But we 
miss the comings and goings of Crosby Hall very 
much, as you can imagine. Our local associations are 
inviting university women ‘‘evacuees’’ and refugees 
from Europe to their meetings, for a great many of 
our members have had to move since September 1. 


1A cablegram received by Dean Gildersleeve 
December 7 brought the information that Dr. 
Adamowicz is alive, but no further details. — 
Epitor. 
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A.A.UU.W. AND CURRENT LEGISLATION 
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S THE Seventy-sixth Congress convenes 
for its second session, and a number 

of state legislatures meet for regular 
or special sessions, there is promise that 
a good many measures which concern 
A.A.U.W. will be on the ‘“‘active’’ list. 

The national Legislative Program 
adopted at Denver was published in the 
October JourNnat (pages 39-40). In the 
Legislative Program, the Association 
endorses principles, not specific bills. 
According to the adopted procedure, it is 
the responsibility of the Committee on 
Legislative Program and the subject- 
matter committee in whose field a pro- 
posed measure lies, to decide whether a 
particular bill embodies the principle 
stated in the Legislative Program and 
therefore warrants A.A.U.W. support. 

Not all of the items on the A.A.U.W. 
Legislative Program are likely to be em- 
bodied in measures that come before the 
second session of the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress. However, bills introduced in the 
first session carry over to the next session 
without re-introduction, and several such 
measures have to do with items on the 
Legislative Program. 


Federal Aid for Education 


In the first session of this Congress, 
A.A.U.W. supported the Harrison- 
Thomas Bill, S. 1305, known as the 
‘Federal Aid to Education’’ Bill, when 
hearings were first held on this measure. 
However, as reported out by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, the 
bill contained a number of amendments 
which alter considerably the possible in- 
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terpretation of certain parts of the 
measure. The A.A.U.W. Committees on 
Education and Legislative Program are 
studying the amended bill to determine 
whether A.A.U.W. support should be 
authorized. 

The House Bill, H.R. 3517, introduced 
in the first session by Representative 
Larrabee, was not identical to S. 1305, 
and did not receive the Association's 
support. 


Block Booking and Blind-Selling of Mo- 
tion Pictures 

The Neely Bill, S. 280, which A.A.U.W. 
has actively supported since 1935, passed 
the Senate at the close of the first session 
of this Congress, and is now in the hands 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The continued efforts of members of 
our Association, as well as other wom- 
en’s organizations, played a large part 
in the passage of the bill by the Senate. 
Passage of the measure by the House will 
depend to a great extent upon continu- 
ance of these efforts. Branches will be 
informed when action is desirable. 


Trade Agreements 


Support of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program is one of the legislative 
items adopted at Denver. The A.A.U.W. 
will therefore oppose any efforts to abol- 
ish the trade agreements program either 
directly or by roundabout methods. The 
program is very much under fire at the 
present time, and it is expected that an 
effort will be made early in this session of 
Congress to pass the O'Mahoney Resolu- 
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tion, which would require Senate ratifi- 
cation of agreements made under the 
Reciprocal Trade Act. Supporters of the 
program oppose this measure, because it 
would bring back the old method of 
making tariffs by bargaining among spe- 
cial interests. 

Branches that wish to engage in legis- 
lative activity should begin studying 
this subject. Useful material is included 
in the Legislative Kit, and additional 
material is being prepared. 


Consumer Legislation 


The timeliness of the Association's 
action in reaffirming at Denver its support 
of a federal agency which may serve the 
consumer is evident in these days of rising 
prices and attacks upon the consumer 
movement from various quarters. Follow- 
ing up the mandate of the member- 
ship, Dr. McHale, General Director of 
A.A.U.W., sent a letter to the President 
under date of November 1, expressing the 
Association's point of view on this 
question: 


The American Association of University Women 
began a study program in consumer problems six 
years ago. We now find that nearly 300 of our local 
branches in all parts of the country are interested in 
a constructive consumer program. These groups rec- 
ognize the progress made in consumer protection 
and representation under recent governmental pol- 
icies. They feel, however, — and the entire Associa- 
tion reflects that view — that it is very important 
at this time to have coordination and some degree of 
consolidation of consumer services in the Federal 
Government. We suggest that a consumer agency 
be set up as a separate entity or as a bureau in some 
department where it could be thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the consumer interest. 

The Consumers’ Counsel of the Department of 
Agriculture has rendered invaluable service to con- 
sumers. However, this agency is necessarily subject 
to certain limitations in representing consumers 
since the interests of the farmer must come first in 
the formulation of the Department's policies. In the 
present period of rising prices it is imperative that 
consumers should be able to secure from the govern- 
ment basic price information, including all available 
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facts explaining price increases. On this question of 
objective price analysis, we have not been able to 
secure adequate or satisfactory material. It is the 
considered opinion of many in our organization that 
the Consumers’ Counsel might well be transferred 
and used as the nucleus of a new consumer agency. 

There is no interest which is more fundamental 
than that of consumers. All residents of the nation 
are consumers in a large or limited way. No matter 
what our other interests, we have in common one 
function — that of consumption. Yet this interest 
is inadequately represented in governmental or- 
ganization and policy. As an organization we request 
you to use your authority and influence to establish 
a federal agency which may present the consumer 
point of view in government councils and may dis- 
tribute to consumers needed information. 


It is probable that a bill for the crea- 
tion of a consumer agency, or for the 
increase of functions for existing agencies, 
will be introduced at an early date. 

It is evidently the sense of consumer 
groups that authority for fixing commod- 
ity standards should not be vested in one 
government agency such as the National 
Bureau of Standards, as provided in the 
pending Boren Bill, but should recognize 
the contributions of all government 
agencies working in this field. It is hoped 
that an acceptable measure will be 
brought forward. 

Some consumer groups have been study- 
ing the Somers Bill providing for stand- 
ardization of can sizes, and have suggested 
national approval. Branch legislative 
chairmen will be kept informed of devel- 
opments in this and other consumer 
legislation. 

Opposition to the principle of resale 
price maintenance encouraged through 
state laws and through the Miller-Tyd- 
ings Act has been on the active legislation 
calendar of the A.A.U.W. since the fall of 
1937. Should there be opportunity in this 
session of Congress, the Association will 
support repeal of the Miller-Tydings Act. 

However, it is chiefly through state 
‘fair trade’’ laws that the principle of 
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price maintenance has been put into 
effect. It is expected that in the few re- 
maining states where proposed bills failed 
last year the next legislatures will at- 
tempt to enact “‘fair trade’’ laws. Defeat 
of such measures, and repeal of some of 
the ‘‘fair trade’’ laws now in force, will 
be objectives of consumer groups. 

In response to continued agitation on 
the part of consumers, the Federal Trade 
Commission is making a study of resale 
price maintenance laws and their effects 
on prices. The Commission is collecting 
information on the price, cost, and vol- 
ume of a representative list of nationally 
advertised brands of commodities han- 
dled by drug stores under price mainte- 
nance contracts, and of private brand 
substitutes sold in competition with these 
commodities without benefit of price 
maintenance. Social studies chairmen and 
legislative chairmen should write the 
Federal Trade Commission for all avail- 
able information on this survey of ‘‘fair 
trade’’ laws. 

Chairmen will also find valuable the 
testimony offered by a representative of 
the Washington Branch at a hearing on 
the proposed ‘“‘fair trade’’ bill for the 
District of Columbia. This hearing of- 
fered an excellent opportunity for presen- 
tation of consumer testimony showing 
that price fixing had resulted in price 
raising. The record for the hearing is 
available from Senator William H. King, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


Social Security 


Proposals for further modifications of 
the Social Security Act will doubtless be 
introduced in the present session of Con- 
gress. Particularly important among these 
proposals is that providing compensation 
for workers during periods of sickness 
through an insurance system. 
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Merit System 


Measures for the extension and im- 
provement of the merit system will be 
scrutinized by representatives of the 
Social Studies Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program, and rec- 
ommendations for action will be made to 
the branches if support seems necessary. 
If the branches now analyzing the per- 
sonnel problems in government have 
recommendations about specific meas- 
ures, they should send these to the secre- 
tary of the Committee on Legislative 
Program at national Headquarters. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


Although a number of bills were intro- 
duced in the first session of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress on the Equal Rights 
Amendment, they were merely referred 
to committee and did not become active. 
Continued A.A.U.W. study on this ques- 
tion is essential, for it is not possible to 
predict how soon these bills may be con- 
sidered. However, branches will be in- 
formed if combined A.A.U.W. action is 
necessary. 


A.A.U.W. Takes No Stand on Neutrality 


In the Legislative Program adopted by 
the Denver Convention, the international 
relations items for the most part appeared 
as general statements, rather than en- 
dorsements of specific policies, because 
it was felt that, in view of the rapid 
changes in the international situation, 
no one could foresee for a period of two 
years what specific policies might be 
desirable. 

When Congress was called in special 
session in September to consider revision 
of the Neutrality Act, the A.A.U.W. 
Committees on International Relations 
and Legislative Program considered 
whether the Association was authorized 
to take a stand on this question, under 
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Item 13d of the Legislative Program. 
This item pledges the Association's sup- 
port to — 


The development of an immediate and long-range 
foreign policy for the United States based on inter- 
national cooperation and directed toward . . . sup- 
port of machinery and measures, both national and 
international, to promote a world of law and order. 


The two committees agreed that the 
decision for A.A.U.W. action on this 
vital question should be referred to the 
Board of Directors. The vote of the 
Board was against A.A.U.W. action on 
neutrality revision. 

In view of the importance of the issue, 
each branch was asked to hold a meeting 
— a special one if necessary — to discuss 
the subject. The adjournment of Congress 
reduced the impetus for immediate meet- 
ings, but the importance of continued 
study by A.A.U.W. branches of the 
whole problem of American neutrality is 
not lessened. 


Progress Report on Immigration 


Another subject in the international 
field on which A.A.U.W. has taken no 
stand is revision of immigration legisla- 
tion as a means of helping to solve the 
problem of political refugees. The Asso- 
ciation expressed its interest in this sub- 
ject at the Savannah Convention by a 
vote authorizing appointment of a special 
committee to study immigration. The 
committee's progress report was sub- 
mitted at the Denver Convention, and 
continuance of the committee was voted. 

Since the report at Denver, the problem 
of political refugees has been intensified 
by events in Europe. Many new groups 
of people have had to flee from their 
homes, while thousands of earlier refugees 
are still in need of homes and livelihood. 
Aside from the need for emergency assist- 
ance, there is the problem of helping the 
refugee immigrants to become a produc- 
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tive part of American life with a min- 
imum of fluctuation and displacement. 
A number of A.A.U.W. branches have 
taken on this project. 

Mimeographed copies of the report of 
the special Committee on Immigration 
at Denver are available at national Head- 
quarters. The report is too long to be 
reproduced in the JourNAL, but it may be 
of interest to the members to list here the 
changes in American immigration laws 
which the committee reported have been 
proposed by people interested in the sub- 
ject. These proposed changes, none of 
which would increase the total adult 
immigration as contemplated by the 
Immigration Act of 1927, are summarized 
as follows: 


1. Since the quotas of all refugee-producing coun- 
tries were not filled for the years 1930-38, a law 
might be passed allowing the number of persons who 
according to our quota system might have entered 
during these years, to come in now. From Germany 
and Austria this would amount to about 109,000. 


2. The quotas of the next few years, five, for in- 
stance, might be used in advance. 


3. The total annual quota of about 150,000 might be 
made a general quota, not allotted to specitic coun- 
tries. 


4. Special groups by ages — children or old people, 
for instance — might be admitted outside of the 
quota if there were advance provisions for their 
support. 


5. Immigrants destined for Alaska might be ad- 
mitted outside of the quota for the United States 
proper. 

6. Our present laws do not provide for preference in 
any occupational category except that of skilled 
agriculturists. By a slight change they could be 
altered to bring in workers whose integrated skills 
can be made the basis of whole new non-competitive 
industries with markets not only in North but also 
in South America. 


7. The laws could be modified to facilitate the en- 
trance of refugee students to the United States in- 
stead of making it easier for the Nazis to attend our 
universities than it is for German refugees at present. 
This is due to the fact that an incoming student 
must give a definite address to which he can return. 
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+ WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING « 





CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE 


Principles for Parents 


Last year, the Indianapolis preschool group 
began its work with two sections from the 
A.A.U.W. study guide, The American Family 
in a Changing Society, —‘‘Education in a 
Changing Civilization,’’ and ‘‘The Modern 
Parent, A Social Engineer.’’ The trends in 
parental thinking revealed by group discussion 
brought out two guiding principles: first, a 
realization that parental self-control is most 
important in child guidance; and second, a 
conviction that firm guidance of the preschool 
child is the best way to prepare him for later 
self-control. 

Portland, Oregon, which has come to be 
known as another creative center, had four 
groups in education and child study last year. 
These groups have now changed their empha- 
sis from parent education to “‘parent applica- 
tion.” That is, in this year’s work accent is 
being placed on the way in which parents are 
applying the principles they are learning. 


Continuity in Study 


Kalamazoo, Michigan, has flourishing 
study groups in all fields of A.A.U.W. en- 
deavor, with a membership of 80 per cent of 
the branch. One of the features of the child 
study work has been the way in which original 
courses have grown from the first year’s study 
of a basic syllabus. 

The preschool group, after taking the course 
outlined in the study guide, The Preschool Child, 
enlisted the cooperation of several specialists 
in the community, including doctors, members 
of the library staff, and professors from two 
colleges, to assist them in the special study of 
problems to which group members wanted to 
give further attention. Some of these were: a 
more detailed study of the nursery school and 


what it does for the child, speech defects and 
their correction, diseases of the young child, 
children’s books and hobbies for children. 

The pre-adolescent group spent more than a 
year on its regularly outlined study of the 
pre-adolescent child, and then delved more 
deeply into such subjects as responsibilities in 
the home, the use of money by the child, and 
vacation plans and projects. 


Original Preschool Course 


The preschool group of the Champaign- 
Urbana branch had nine successful meetings 
last year with an average attendance of 
twenty-two. The public libraries of the com- 
munity were helpful in assisting in the prepara- 
tion of book lists and in purchasing a limited 
number of books. 

Seven meetings utilized the services of speak- 
ers on assigned topics, all speakers being uni- 
versity professors or others who had made a 
special study of their subjects. Two meetings 
were devoted to panel discussions by members 
of the group. In fact, members participated 
throughout the course by reading on the 
topics under discussion. The three books read 
by the group were Children in the Family by 
Harold H. Anderson, Child Care and Training 
by Faegre and Anderson, and Growing Up by 
Karl de Schweinitz. 


Family Study Takes Varied Forms 


The leader of the Rockford, Illinois, family 
study asked each member of her group to give 
her paramount interest in joining the group, 
and these interests were recognized in setting 
up the course. Two leaders were appointed for 
each meeting, and all other group members 
were responsible for definite assignments. 

The problem of reference materials was 
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solved by borrowing five texts from the 
A.A.U.W. Lending Library at Headquarters to 
supplement the magazines available locally. 

Interestingly enough, the group felt that 
one of the most significant results of the 
A.A.U.W. study as a whole was the encourage- 
ment of homemakers to continue their outside 
interests in order to bring back valuable con- 
tributions to home relationships. 

The Cedar Falls, Iowa, chairman reports 
that the group studying The American Family 
in a Changing Society was particularly success- 
ful. Two or three members were given the 
responsibility for reporting on each of the 
eight topics. Each member made a summary of 
not more than two typewritten pages promptly 
after she had given her report. From these a 
small committee worked out a report which 
was given at a general branch meeting in the 
form of a modern type of recitation in soci- 
ology with the leader as teacher. 

One member prominent in another organiza- 
tion brought her group leaders as guests to 
each of the group meetings, helping them to 
plan a series of their own based on the study. 

It will be recalled that Schenectady, New 
York, organized two groups for the first year’s 
study of The American Family in a Changing 
Society. Members from these groups wished to 
continue their study, and the education chair- 
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man reports that the outstanding group of the 
year was the second year of the American 
Family group studying the problems of young 
people between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
one, who after leaving school often find no 
work available. 

The group, the chairman continued, in- 
cluded some of the most outstanding members 
of the branch who devoted their talents and 
understanding to such subjects as jobs for the 
ages sixteen to twenty-one, school guidance 
and psychiatric aid, recreational facilities of 
the city, and American ideals, a discussion 
based on ‘‘The American Way,"’ a series of 
articles in Harpers Magazine. 

San Jose, California, reports that its most 
successful group was the one studying The 
American Family in a Changing Society for the 
second year. 

The method used was one of group discus- 
sion, with each member taking her turn as 
discussion leader. Sub-committees were formed 
for detailed study on certain topics, and these 
made reports at general meetings. 

The Glendale, California, Branch had one 
group, called ‘‘The Family Forum,’ which 
combined the family relationships and reli- 
gious education groups of the previous year. 
The guide, The American Family in a Changing 
Society, was used as a basis for discussion. 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


Know Your Public Schools 


The education chairman in one of the thir- 
teen original states reports that education is 
gaining ‘“‘social approval’ in her state. In 
other words, it has become ‘‘fashionable’’ to 
‘Know Your Public Schools.’” A.A.U.W. has 
been working long and hard for just such an 
end, for in a democracy, public schools must 
be the chief safeguard for its principles of 
freedom and justice. 

‘*Know Your Schools’’ groups sponsored by 
A.A.U.W. are expanding in many instances to 
include representation from other community 
groups. Thus they become community activi- 
ties in the best sense of the word. 

In Painesville, Ohio, the A.A.U.W. “‘Know 


Your Schools’’ course was enlarged to include 
representatives from all the P.T.A.’s in the 
city. The group, numbering about thirty, has 
enlisted the cooperation of the superintendent 
and principals of the schools. The chairman 
reports — 

The idea of this study group is to know our schools 
better, to be able to talk intelligently about them, 
and to give constructive criticism. We feel this is one 
of the greatest needs in our community, and very 
little has been done heretofore. 


The educational workshop in Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, was part of Wisconsin's state plan 
for the support of public education. At this 
workshop a picture of education in Waukesha 
County was given by means of a series of five- 
minute talks by educators. Following this 
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background picture, present legislation affect- 
ing education was discussed. These discussions 
led to definite resolutions as to steps to be taken 
toward betterment of education in the county. 

The study of the schools in Valparaiso, 
Indiana, accented the importance of the Board 
of Education and especially the question of 
woman's representation on it. The result of 
study and activity was the appointment of a 
branch member to the Board. 


States Study Education in a Democracy 


Connecticut is planning five regional con- 
ferences on Education for Democracy to be 
held in different parts of the state. The state 
chairman reports that she had more requests 


SOCIAL 


The Youth Problem 


The problems of youth have engaged the 
attention of A.A.U.W. members on a widening 
scale this fall. Schenectady’s study is men- 
tioned above. Colorado branches, under the 
guidance of social studies and education 
chairmen, have continued their surveys of out- 
of-school and unemployed young people be- 
tween sixteen and twenty-one. One report, 
that of Pueblo, was brought to completion in 
the early summer. This survey was carried out 
in cooperation with the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the Pueblo Junior College. 
There was an attempt to find the areas in 
which unemployment among youth was most 
prevalent and to discover whether any obvious 
relationship of unemployment to juvenile 
delinquency existed. 

Card files in the high schools yielded the 
names, and a 25 per cent sample of Pueblo 
youths, 821 persons in all, were selected for 
individual interviews. From data secured, it 
was estimated that there were 5,997 young 
people between sixteen and twenty-one in the 
city. Of these, approximately 10 per cent were 
unemployed and not in school. Almost 50 per 
cent of the youths felt they did not have the 
necessary opportunities for recreation (physi- 
cal recreation being considerably favored over 
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for such conferences than she could provide. 
A number of branch study groups have been 
organized to carry forward the plans for 
analyzing the meaning of education for 
democracy. Such topics as the following are 
being followed with interest: Education for 
Civic Responsibility, Education for Human 
Relationships, Democracy in the Home, 
Democracy in the School. 

The Massachusetts State Division and the 
Boston Branch are planning an all-day con- 
ference to be held in Boston, February 17 on 
“Education for Democracy.’’ The particular 
emphasis of the meeting will be upon the 
needs of Massachusetts in relation to Educa- 
tion for Democracy. 


STUDIES 


mental recreation). Only two fifths of those 
interviewed believed the vocational] guidance 
received in high school ‘‘adequate’’; 85 per 
cent of the youth said they needed more 
training. 

Ninety per cent of the Pueblo youth lived 
with their parents; only 4 per cent lived with 
relatives or in boarding houses; nearly 5 per 
cent had homes of their own. 

Unemployed youths were equally scattered 
throughout the ctiy, while the majority of 
recorded delinquents were concentrated in a 
few small areas. There seemed to be little 
direct relationship between unemployment 
and delinquency. This first report was factual 
and did not point to conclusions or recom- 
mendations. It is hoped that Pueblo will soon 
inform us of the ‘‘follow-up’’ work which 
they have done this year. 


Recreation Surveys 


A.A.U.W. community programs for youth 
in other branches include the establishment of 
recreation and guidance facilities, the creation 
of employment opportunities, and the coordi- 
nation of placement agencies. A recreation 
survey was made in Cumberland County, New 
Jersey, last year. Its results have recently been 
reported to Headquarters. The aims of the 
survey were to investigate in Bridgeton, Mill- 
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ville, and Vineland the recreational opportuni- 
ties available for boys and girls from fifteen to 
twenty-five years of age; to determine the 
adequacy of the leisure-time activities offered 
to the youth of Cumberland County; and to 
foster constructive recommendations for ade- 
quate recreational facilities. The procedure of 
the survey included the following steps: meet- 
ing together to determine the aims of the sur- 
vey; formulating questions by which the re- 
sults could be attained most accurately and 
speedily; organizing these questions into a 
formal questionnaire; obtaining information 
from the leaders of various organizations deal- 
ing with recreation for youth; assembling the 
answers in statistical form; and presenting the 
results to the entire branch of the A.A.U.W. 
The report comments: 


In school, in church, and over the radio, we talk 
about the wide use of leisure time and study the 
different types of recreation. We try to impress upon 
the minds of the young people that recreation is, as 
the word suggests, a re-creation, or renewal of 
strength. What do we really do about it then? 
How do we really try to satisfy this need? Almost 
every community provides for its people opportunity 
for recreation such as parks, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, and libraries. . . . Young people frequently 
have to find out themselves how to enjoy their recre- 
ational facilities. If they do not have this power 
within themselves . . . many times they fall in 
with companions who lead them in the way of 
harmful amusements. 


In all, 74 churches and 226 clubs and organi- 
zations were reached. Some type of recrea- 
tional program for youth was offered by 
47 per cent of the churches and 23 per cent of 
the clubs. However, this is only 29 per cent of 
all groups listed in the survey. The churches 
reported as their biggest problems adequate 
facilities, capable leaders, finances, and com- 
munity interest. Other organizations did not 
reply to the question. Enough information was 
secured to enable the Social Studies Committee 
to formulate some definite conclusions and 
recommendations, among them: 


1. More opportunities, such as facilities and 
space, should be given to our youth for constructive 
leisure-time activities. 

2. Activities that have a carry-over into adult life 
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should be stressed. Some of these are softball, base- 
ball, badminton, checkers, chess, ping-pong, music, 
and handicrafts. 

3. Most of the present activities stress outdoor 
activities while the winter months are neglected. 
An increased program for indoor interest is necessary. 

4. Of the opportunities available, most activities 
are planned for boys. We recommend that the pro- 
grams should be expanded to include more activities 
suitable for girls. Their program is too meagre. 

5. We recommend that more adequate leadership 
be obtained, with the personnel chosen on the basis 
of ability and education rather than politics or will- 
ingness to assist. 

6. We conclude that the schools and communal 
groups should be more conscious of this need of our 
youth. The emphasis should be shifted from inter- 
school competition to a basic intra-mural program in 
which all high school people may participate and 
attain some degree of skill in activities with a 
carry-over value. This education and guidance in 
leisure-time activities should be offered in our public 
institutions so that our youth does not miss a well 
rounded fulfillment in life. 


New Immigration Problems 


The Detroit Branch has made good use of 
the Progress Report on Immigration presented 
at the Convention in June. The refugee prob- 
lem was the subject of the October meeting, 
with Cecelia Razovsky as speaker. This was 
followed the next month by a program with 
discussion by eight members, with ten-minute 
reports on the following subjects: (1) the 
alien situation today: the number arriving 
each year, the number on relief, the number 
naturalized annually, the number attending 
citizenship classes in the Detroit area; (2) a 
general review of the seventy ‘‘alien’’ bills 
introduced in the first session of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress; (3) a reading and discussion 
of the Dempsey, Hobbs, Smith, and McLeod 
bills; (4) the work done in citizenship classes 
by a teacher from the school. The discussion 
aroused by the reports extended far beyond the 
hour-and-a-half period and led to ‘‘a program 
of further study.” 


Tomorrow’s Citizen 


‘Tomorrow's Citizen’ is the caption of a 
new project undertaken in the summer of 1939 
by the Social Studies Committee of the Wash- 
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ington Branch. It is a study of present com- 
munity services in the District of Columbia in 
the following fields: health, recreation, safety, 
welfare, labor, delinquency, housing, educa- 
tion, consumer problems, and civic responsi- 
bility. The study will culminate in a dramatic 
exhibit at the National Museum, to.be shown 
daily for three weeks beginning February 5. 
Members of the committee have been working 
steadily with the heads of cooperating agencies 
in order to make adequate presentation of the 
services, public and private, in these fields, 
and also to present graphically recommenda- 
tions for extension or modification of the 
services. 

Members of the Washington Branch will 
act as docents for the displays at hours to be 
announced. Dr. Margaret Morriss is one of the 
honorary chairmen and Dr. Kathryn McHale 
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a patroness. Members of the National Board 
of Directors of A.A.U.W. will be honor guests 
when they are in Washington for the annual 
meeting of the Board. The Washington Branch 
extends to all A.A.U.W. members who are in 
Washington in February a cordial invitation 
to visit the exhibit. 


A Correction 


In the Journat for June 1939, page 256, the 
paragraph entitled ‘‘Social Welfare,"’ describ- 
ing a series of programs on “‘Alternatives to 
Relief,’’ refers to the work of the Champaign- 
Urbana, Illinois, Branch. Through an error, 
which the editor very much regrets, the first 
paragraph on the Champaign-Urbana work in 
social studies was omitted and the statement 
on the social welfare program was included 
without the name of the branch. 


ECONOMIC AND LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


A Dramatization 


A dramatic program about a famous woman 
of science, Marie Curie, has brought to the 
Portland, Indiana, Branch a great measure of 
satisfaction and considerable public recogni- 
tion. An original play, authored by one of the 
branch’s newest members, Carolyn Langston, a 
gifted playwright, and portrayed by members 
of the Portland Branch, was presented in 
October to an audience of about two hundred. 
We quote from a newspaper clipping: 


The playlet Marie Curie, was greeted by a large and 
enthusiastic audience last night when it was pre- 
sented by the American Association of University 
Women at the courthouse auditorium. A significant 
example of the local organization’s creative work, 
both the play and its performance were on a high 
artistic plane. Before the curtains opened, Mrs. H. M. 
Jordan capably explained the background of the four 
scenes. In her part as star, Mrs. Dale Lyons gave a 
truly inspiring interpretation of Marie Curie, who 
Was a great woman as well as a great scientist. 
Mrs. Gordon Crowe, with her salty comments and 
clever acting, proved a good foil for her more serious 
sister. Equally professional was the performance of 
J. T. Isaacs as Pierre Curie, co-discoverer of radium. 
The entire sketch was adapted for the stage from Eve 
Curie’s book, Marie Curie, by Mrs. C. A. Langston. 


The dramatic situations, the witty lines, and amus- 
ing episodes must all be credited to the playwright. 


Copies of the playlet may be secured from 
National Headquarters at 10 cents each. 


Studies of Employment Opportunities 


From the Lubbock, Texas, Branch we learn 
about an extensive Survey of Business Oppor- 
tunities for Women in the South Plains Area 
conducted in 1938-39 and probably being con- 
tinued this year. The chief purpose was to 
secure data to use in advising young women, 
especially college freshmen, in vocational 
guidance programs, and to guide women seek- 
ing work in that section of the state. The com- 
mittee hoped that possible opportunities for 
women might be suggested in some of the less 
frequently mentioned types of work in which 
women were finding satisfying and remuner- 
ative employment. In seeking information, the 
following questions were made the basis of 
interviews: 


(1) What is the approximate number of women 
employed? (2) What is the average salary? The 
lowest? The highest? (3) Does one’s age matter 
appreciably? (4) Is marriage a handicap in this 
work? (5) Is employment regular or seasonal? 
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The report written in April 1939 summarizes 
the assembled information on fields of work in 
which women are engaged in the South Plains 
Area, including some of the less common pur- 
suits in which good compensation is received, 
the range of salaries received in the different 
occupations, the regularity of employment, 
and findings on age and marriage as possible 
handicaps. Many hours were spent on this 
survey by some fifty persons besides the com- 
mittee members, but even so the committee 
felt that the data assembled were by no means 
complete, and it recommended that the study 
be continued another year. 

The California state chairman on voca- 
tional opportunities for women is emphasizing 
for 1939-40 a project which deals with increas- 
ing the vocational opportunities for college- 
trained women. Branch chairmen have been 
asked to help by sending copies of any eniploy- 
ment surveys made in their districts that can 
be used to give a perspective on the situation. 


Educating the Public 


This year the Colorado State Committee on 
Economic and Legal Status of Women plans to 
increase its function. Working with the Pub- 
licity Committee, it is planning an ambitious 
radio program over Colorado stations. In the 
same state, the Boulder Branch is sponsoring a 
series of lectures open to the public on ‘‘Legal 
and Economic Status of Women."’ The Grand 
Junction Branch provides in the city and col- 
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lege libraries a shelf of books on women and 
their achievements. 

The Minnesota state chairman on economic 
and legal status of women, Mrs. L. D. Zeleny 
of St. Cloud, writes that — 

Our radio broadcasts, **Meet the Faculty Women,” 
will be given over the University of Minnesota Sta- 
tion beginning December 5 and continuing for ten to 
twelve weeks, on Tuesdays from 10:45 to 11 o'clock. 
They will be given in the form of interviews. The 
aim is to inform the public on the achievements ot 
women. . . . Our local St. Cloud radio station has 
requested that we have programs featuring the 
women in this central area. This is most gratifying. 
They will be patterned somewhat after the state 
broadcasts. 

In Minnesota, it is said, and especially in 
Minneapolis, there is a good deal of contro- 
versy about married women’s employment. 
In one paper a school board member was re- 
ported as coming out strongly in favor of dis- 
qualifying all married women teachers in the 
city of Minneapolis. The A.A.U.W. state 
chairman is considering sending material to 
the branches which they can use, if they wish, 
in securing newspaper publicity for facts and 
arguments exposing the unwisdom of using 
marital status as a criterion for the ‘‘hiring and 
firing’’ of teachers. Such material would 
embody the results of studies. (One of the best 
pamphlets on this subject is Status of the Mar- 
ried Woman Teacher, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201—16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., June 1938, 15 cents a copy.) 


THE ARTS 


Letters from branches up to November 1 
provide the following data, which are sum- 
marized in the memorandum, Analysis of Arts 
Reports 1938-39 (Educational Policy in the 
Arts Series); but these accounts from people 
and places tell more of a story. 


Community Arts Programs 


Parkersburg, West Virginia, which coop- 
erated with other organizations in founding 
the Parkersburg Art Center, may now be fol- 
lowed in the exhibition calendar of the Maga- 
zine of Art. Mural designs from the Section of 
Fine Arts (CU. S. Treasury) were shown in 


November. Iowa has made twenty surveys, 
and members from the state believe it is per- 
tinent that the University of Iowa is offering 
this year, for the first time, a postgraduate 
course in the ‘‘Cultural Activities in Iowa,” 
taught by Dr. Luella Wright, who was chair- 
man of the Cedar Falls Community Arts Sur- 
vey. Emmetsburg is making a study of the 
city in pictures, using watercolor, black and 
white, and photography. Charles City has 
firmly embarked on a program which one 
member has called, ‘‘making our little town 
art conscious.” 

Crawfordsville, Indiana, has turned back to 
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ways of improving social conditions, as a 
means of eventually fostering the creative 
impulse. Dayton, Ohio, has begun a project 
for publishing monographs on the art leaders 
of the city. Beginning with architecture, a 
booklet is being written about all outstanding 
architects; when it is finished the local society 
of architects will help with the publicity and 
with carrying out any program that may de- 
velop therefrom. Painters, sculptors, musi- 
cians, writers, and so on will be included in the 
series. The Dayton Branch is two years old, 
and the membership numbers thirty. Red 
Wing, Minnesota, is experimenting with 
building an art program out of the natural 
interests of the people, which centers about 
the native clay, long the source of commercial 
pottery; the branch sees in this an opportunity 
for the worker and student of ceramics. 

The Missoula, Montana, Branch established 
a Civic Chorus this year; and the branch in 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, founded a Com- 
munity Arts Club with weekly workshop and 
lectures for its 8,000 people. The West Vir- 
ginia branches united in a successful attempt 
to help secure the establishment of a depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in the University of West 
Virginia. 


Children’s Art Projects 


The three projects ‘‘for children’’ are really 
for adults, and for the arts, too. Colorado 
devised the first statewide plan whereby all 
the branches unite in collecting and showing 
locally children’s work which is finally sent 
to Colorado Springs for judging, and the 
awarding of prizes in the form of tuition or 
scholarships, in cooperation with the Fine 
Arts Center, the University of Denver, and 
Colorado College. A showing of this student 
work was hung at the Denver Convention, 
and enough pictures to explain the possibil- 
ities have been lent to national Headquarters. 
Any branch can secure this show on request. 

The second report comes from the Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, Branch, which is working 
in the county. They got in touch with every 
junior and senior high school, both for col- 
ored and white children, and gave ribbons to 
children excelling in some particular phase of 
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creative work. School children’s work was 
then shown in the local museum. 

The third project is also a countywide af- 
fair, run by the Morehead, Kentucky, Branch, 
in cooperation with the State Teachers Col- 
lege. The county is limited in funds; schools 
close in January, not to reopen till July; ob- 
viously there can be no art teachers. A plan 
has been made to give grade teachers free in- 
struction in how to use writing, painting, and 
modeling for their children; money to buy all 
necessary material has been raised; part of the 
time the teachers come to Morehead and part 
of the time instructors go to the schools. 


Writing Groups 


The New Orleans group last year made an 
illustrated booklet on their Garden District. 
Cincinnati's group published selections of 
their work in a little mimeographed brochure 
entitled Crealettre (Vol. 2, 1939). The Pensacola 
Branch made a pageant of their city following 
their survey; and San Jose is making a pageant 
now, with the writing and drama groups 
writing the text, the music sections writing 
the music, the art sections doing the stage 
sets, costumes and lighting effects, and the 
dance group being responsible for the choreog- 
raphy. Jamestown, North Dakota, produced 
two plays written by members. The Mish- 
awaka, Indiana, Branch has a ‘‘puppeteers 
group,’’ making their own marionettes, thea- 
tre, and scenery, and they presented publicly 
their dramatization of ‘“‘The King of the 
Golden River.” 

The St. Louis Branch is continuing the fos- 
tering of poetry writing by high school stu- 
dents. Rockford, Illinois, is compiling a his- 
tory of the local branch; and Wausau, Wis- 
consin, is making a formal record of the year. 

The Nebraska state arts chairman notes that 
nine poems, two plays, and eleven pieces of 
prose have been published out of the work of 
the writing groups in two branches, in 1939, 
and lists the magazines and anthologies in 
which the work appeared. 


Study Groups 


The state arts chairman for Delaware and 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Carl H. Davis, has had 








syllabi with bibliographies prepared upon 
Design, Interior Decoration, and Music, 
planned especially for use in small communi- 
ties with limited school, library, and museum 
facilities. The Missouri chairman, Miss Olive 
deLuce, is preparing a series of brief descrip- 
tions of technical processes, of which those on 
woodcarving and linoleum block printing are 
available, together with a bibliography on 
the work of the Federal Government in art. 

Morristown, New Jersey, reports ‘‘Moderns 
Then and Now,”’ a study of the arts through 
representative individuals: 

The aim was to show how each artist was, or is, a 
product of his time, and in many cases, a prophet 
outside of his time. . . . We observe that, in many 
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instances, the ‘‘moderns"’ of the past years become 

the “‘classics’’ of today. The program was arranged 

so that at each meeting there would be two papers, 

one on a ‘‘modern of the past,’’ and one on a ‘‘mod- 

ern of today,’’ in the same field. . . . 

Painting: Ryder — Grant Wood 

Architecture: Thomas Jefferson— Frank Lloyd 
Wright 

Music: Stephen Foster — George Gershwin 

Sculpture: John Frazee — several examples of today 

Poetry: Thomas Bailey Aldrich — Robert Frost 

Drama: Colonial versus the modern stage 

Dance: 18th Century versus Modern Ballet 


Watertown, Maine, reports the most con- 
tinuous study of painting of which we have 
record: the first year, Italian, Dutch, Flemish, 
and English; the second, French; the third, 
American from the beginning to Winslow 
Homer; and the fourth (1939-40) from Homer 
to the contemporary American. 

The Scotts Bluff, Nebraska, Branch has 
made a study of the history of the North 
Platte Valley and adjoining sections of western 
Nebraska, for broadcasting. The Pawnee, 
Oklahoma, Branch has been giving a course 
“open to anyone interested’ in the History 
and Appreciation of Modern Art: ‘‘The first 
class lasted twenty weeks, and because of the 
increasing demand, a second course was given 
for twelve weeks. A continuing class is doing 
woodcarving. Pawnee is a rural Indian town 
with a population of 3,000.” 

Worcester, Massachusetts, during 1938-39, 
fostered acquaintance with the Worcester Art 
Museum; and during 1939-40, with museums 
in neighboring towns. The leader makes this 
comment: 

I have been favoring the study of one painting at 
a time (one in the museum collection of course), 
with individuals assigned to report on religious, 
social, artistic backgrounds, techniques employed, 
etc. This might be of great value to art lovers who 
have been more accustomed to ‘‘doing"’ all Flemish 
art — or Art of the Dark Ages — or even the whole 
museum — within an hour. 


Nore. — Material for this department is 
gleaned from reports and letters by the mem- 
bers of the Headquarters staff who have to do 
with the development of study programs and 
community activities. They will welcome full 
details of new and significant branch activities. 























In the February issue oj 


A ST The Magazine 
of the Orient 
THE WORLD MUST FEDERATE 
by Professor Hans Kohn 





Professor Kohn declares that “there is no hope for peaceful survival of 
peoples but mutual assistance and cooperation.” Here is a program. The 
subject vitally concerns us all and our children. The discussion will be 
carried forward in future issues of Asta. 


SHOULD JAPAN BE EMBARGOED? 
by Professor A. Whitney Griswold 


THE BASIS OF PEACE IN THE FAR EAST 
by Frederick Field 


The United States-Japanese Trade Treaty expires on January 26. These 
two articles, in the February Asia, tell what the United States might do to 
break the Far Eastern stalemate, and suggest a policy for the United States. 


INDIA’S CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 
by Gertrude Emerson Sen 





Airmail from Asta’s advisory editor in India comes this alert analysis, 


particularly important in these days of little news from that troubled 
country. 


ASIA Magazine is required reading 
today for wide-awake Americans 








ONE YEAR $4 





TWO YEARS $6 


ASIA Magazine 


40 E. 49th Street New York, N. Y. 









FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the year ending May 31, 1939 


BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 


Cash and cash advances. . 


Suspense accounts 
Securities: 
General Fund 
Fellowships Funds. . 


$ 59,717.83 
569,601 .62 


Real Estate — original cost 


Furniture, fixtures and alterations — 


original cost 


LIABILITIES AND FuNDSs 


Capital accowmt.............. 


Suspense account. . 
Accounts payable. . 
General Fund 
Reserves: 

For securities 

Life memberships. 

Building reserve. 


Special contributions: 
International 
Educational . 


Publications accounts: 
Social Studies 
Educational Revolv- 


Educational Special. . 
International Revolv- 


International Special. 
Experiment in Adult 
Education 


Million Dollar Fellowship Fund — 


campaign fund 


$11,710.61 
9,800.00 


. 33,550.90 


$1,103.28 
100.00 


$193.28 


2,167.70 
626.42 


1,511.16 
30.29 


General Fellowships Fund. . 


Stipends accounts 


Memorial Funds, principals: 


Margaret E. Maltby. . 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Anna C. Brackett.... 
Julia C. G. Piatt... 
Rose Sidgwick. . . 
Sarah Berliner. . . 

Anonymous 


$20,000 .00 
20,000 .00 
9,754.93 
6,617.50 
28,500.00 
43,000.07 


19,992.40 


Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
eer ee 
$114,725.33 Fellowships — Premium and Dis- 
2,404.97 count Account 


629,319.45 


$453,886 .18 


1,199.17 


$961,741.99 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
165,000.00 June 1, 1938 to May 31, 1939 


RecEIPTs 
50,292.24 General Fund 
ee General dues @ $1.75 
Journat subscriptions. 
Journat advertising... . 
Corporate dues 
$215,292.24 Affiliated alumnae dues 
2,567 .00 Refunds on expenses. . . . 
14,438.17 Interest and miscellaneous. . . 
19,701.09 Inspection fees 
Interest on general securities. . 
Accounts payable 


$961,741.99 


$5,051.51 Publications Accounts 
. ; Headquarters Accounts 


Room rentals 


1,203.28 


Miscellaneous Accounts 
Suspense 
Life-memberships 
Transmittal: Oxford Fund... 


Securities sold or redeemed. . . 
Educational contribution. . 


Fellowships Accounts 

General fellowships @ 25¢. . 
7,028.85 Other revenue 

Awards Committee . 

Campaign refunds. . . 

468.95 Special fellowships—stipends . . 
30,006 . 36 Special fellowships—principals. ... 
13,024.29 Million Dollar Fellowship Fund— 
principal 
Interest on fellowships securities. . . 
Premium and discount account. . .. 


Torar Reczipts 
Batance, May 31, 1938 


147,864.90 


126 


$110,782.00 
4,472.67 
739.72 
4,500.00 
525.00 
1,280.89 
676.96 
500.00 
1,618.42 
14,438.17 


1,979.03 


7,925.25 
40.05 


7,298 . 33 


8,982.59 
100.00 
1,645.50 
315.40 
15,895.00 
100.00 


15,826 .00 
30.00 
3.08 
29.40 
556.12 
403.50 


53,842.84 
16,141.72 
124.00 


270,771.64 
107,651.73 


$378,423.37 


——____—— 
—————————— 
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ExPENDITURES Special Fellowships 
Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship. $ 1,500.00 
Sarah Berliner Fellowship 1,200.00 
Rose Sidgwick Fellowship 2,000.00 
Million Dollar Fund Fellowships 
Crusade National Fellowships (2) 3,000.00 
Crusade International Fellow- 


General Association Budget 


Expenses of general officers and 
sectional directors $ 4,808.50 
Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards 2,812.98 
Committee on Legislative Program. 678.23 
Committee on Education 543.53 
Committee on Fine Arts 3,029.55 
Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women 850.03 
Committee on Social Studies 209.35 
Committee on International Rela- Tora. FetLowsuirs $ 14,631.83 
i 1,199.39 ———_— 
Committee on Selections for Oxford. 11.44 Méscellaneous Accounts 
Committee on Interchange of Teach- Publications $ 1,510.36 
523.62 eee een 10,049 .66 
Committee on Creative Planning. . . 128.05 Transmittal pala 1,960.90 
Chairman, Joint Operating Com- Refunds and miscellaneous. . 1,525.37 
mittee 154.70 Securities purchased - 89,047.23 
Dues to the International Federa- ee meee 
tion of University Women 12,732.22 Toran Miscettangous.......... $104,093.52 
Reid Hall 3,000 .00 
Other organizations 605 .00 
Educational and Administrative 
Program..... 41,084.49 
Publication of JourNAL , 19,545.43 
Treasurer's Office... . eee 5,728.62 


2,209.47 Toray ExpenDiTurRgS. $263,698 .04 


Bavance May 31, 1939....... 114,725.33 
$8,877 .42 aa 
$378,423.37 


1,500.00 
Dorothy B. Atkinson, Northwest 
Central Section Fellowship... 1,500.00 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, South 
Pacific Section Fellowship. ... 1,500.00 


Refund representing estimated 
expenditures for 1938-39, set 
aside to cover different items 
after May 31, 1939, but not actu- 
ally spent 


3,322.44 
14,100.81 Mrs. A. Ross Hitx, Treasurer 


Taxes and insurance i 2,446.69 June 28, 1939 
Entertainment 171.10 The Board of Directors, 

Contingencies... . eee 45.97 American Association of University Women, 

National Council of Parent Educa- Washington, D.C. 


MesDAMES: 

We have audited the books and records of the 
American Association of University Women for the 
fiscal year ended May’31, 1939, the scope of our en- 
gagement covering primarily the accountability of 
your treasurer to the Association. 

We hereby certify that all monies received accord- 
ing to the records were supported by duplicate <e- 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund Cam- ceipts and deposited in bank and all expenditures 

| $ 5,548.78 substantiated by approved vouchers. Securities of the 
——————_ trust funds were verified by actual inspection and 
Fellowships details are presented in our formal report. 


General Fund Fellowships Respectfully, 


Latin American Fellowship , (Signed) Batt, Brum & Co. 
Awards Committee expense... . Certified Public Accountants 


Convention... Dt 785.56 
Publicity ‘<a 1,223.23 


Tora GENERAL ACTIVITIES $119,277 .88 


Headquarters Building .. § 12,745.48 


| i ee ee el 





F;, 
“Mang pir to 
blockade “LIFE WITH FATHER” 


snfiatio® Prosperity 
amen ne IGE ae 


Just LISTEN to your aan 
talk about the NEWS! 


Here’s How to Turn Their Intense, New Interest in World Affairs 
into an Exciting, Continuing Program Feature for Your Club! 


Times have changed. And women have changed. They still 
talk about hats and permanents—but they have come to care 
deeply, personally, about the news. 

Women’s clubs all over the country, recognizing that their mem- 
bers want and need an intelligent, non-partisan knowledge of 
world news, are devoting more and more time to current his- 
tory programs. This is definitely TIME’s business—for TIME has 
but one journalistic assignment —to keep intelligent people 
well-informed. 

And so the TIME Club Bureau has been formed to help you 
meet this need. And, for the first time, TIME’s famous news 
organization is at your service. 


You are invited to write for a booklet describing the Bureau's 
Fortnightly Discussion Outlines on the News, its Monthly and 
Semi-Annual News Tests, its Annual Current Affairs Contest, 
its March of Time films, and other services it renders without 
charge or obligation to many prominent clubs throughout 
the country. Just write to 


THE TIME CLUB BUREAU 


A Service of Time, the Weekly Newsmagazine 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City | 





